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O bigger agricultural problem confronts the South than that of 
soil-saving and soil-building. Upon the solution of this problem, 
in fact, rests our whole agricultural future. 
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If we can save our 


Southern Farmers Must Learn Soil-saving and Soil-buil 


favored sections. We never have a time, in fact, when it is not possi- 
ble to have some soil-saving or soil-building crop growing on our 
fields, and the farmer who most nearly keeps his lands covered the 
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CRIMSON CLOVER TWO FEET HIGH ON SANDY LAND FARM OF J. K. TURNER, CULLMAN, ALABAMA 








30 bushels of corn and oats instead of our present 15 to 18 bushels, and | big yields. 


two-thirds to a bale of cotton per acre instead of our present average 
of one-third of a bale, then we will be a prosperous people. 


It will be years, possibly a generation 
| or more, before our average yields will 
| be doubled; but already there are thous- 
ands of good farmers scattered all over 
the South who are regularly averaging 
two-thirds, three-fourths and a bale of 
cotton and 25 to 35 bushels of corn per 
acre. These men have grasped the fund- 
amental truth that it is only as we begin 


tion that net profits begin. As a conse- 
quence, these farmers live in comfortable 
homes, their farms are well stocked and 
equipped, and their sons and daughters 
3 are being well educated. 


Our warm, wet climate makes soil 
BS wastage a far more serious problem here 
! than it is in the colder, drier North. But 
; the same climatic conditions also make it 
possible to restore soil fertility at a much 
more rapid rate than is possible in less 
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to rise above the average in crop produc~ 
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soil fertility and add,to it, if we can raise our average yields to 25 and | year round is usually the farmer who has rich soils and who makes | 


Our first choice of a cover crop would bea legume, because the 
legumes not only protect the land and keep plant foods from washing 


away, but also add from 50 to 100 pounds 
per acre of nitrogen, the most expensive 
of all plant food elements and the one 
our Southern soils most sorely need. 
Crimson and bur clovers and vetch are 
our best winter legumes, and they will 
grow well on nearly all well drained soils 
in the Cotton Belt. Every farmer who 
possibly can should at least make a start 
this fall with one or more of them. Where 
the legumes are not planted, oats or rye 
should be used. Seed of these are com- 
paratively cheap, stands are easy to get 
and their value in holding the land and in 
furnishing winter grazing is great. 

Good farming—big yields at low costs 
—calls for soil-saving and soil-building. 
When we have grasped and applied this 
fundamental truth, we will be well along 
the way to success. 
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“What Everybody Ought to Know About the War” 


Told in Language a Child Can Understand—Notable Series of Articles Begins August 17 








EDITOR CLARENCE POE 


Who will prepare the series of articles. 
He has visited practically every country 
now at war, and studied at first hand 
their people, government, industries, 


ideals, and history. 


“WHAT EVERYBODY OUGHT 
TO KNOW ABOUT THE 
WAR” 

The greatest event in all human 
history from the time of Adam un- 
til now is now in progress. 

Other wars havé involved mere 
fractions of the world’s surface. 
Our present war involves the 
whole world. 

The issues involved in other wars 
Rave affected a few countries and 
peoples. The results of the pres- 
ent war will affect the whole face 
of our globe and the entire human 
race. 





x * * 


America has burst the shell of its 
isolation. Heretofore we have 
thought only in terms of state and 
nation. Hereafter we must think in 
terms of the world and humanity. 


The knowledge that our people 
have had heretofore will net suffice 
for the new paths into which the 
battle-guns of Destiny have driven 
us: 


“New occasions teach new duties; 

Time makes ancient good uncouth, 

They must upward still and on- 
ward, 

Who would keep abreast of truth.” 


Heretofore the American citizen 
and voter has been King over 
America’s mighty empire from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, frem the 
Lakes to the Gulf. Henceforth his 
voice will shake the empires and 
lands beyond the seas. 
* * * 

America will say when we can 
afford to end the war, and in the 
councils to shape the terms of 
peace when war is over, no other 
voice will be so potent as Ameri- 
ca’s. In the settlement of great in- 
ternational questions after the war, 
no other nation will speak with 
such power as the United States. 

And the effectiveness and bene- 
ficence with which the United 
States can use its mighty power 
now and then will depend upon the 
intelligence of its citizens. The 
lives of men and the future of civ- 


ilization are at stake. 
a * * 


WE MUST KNOW WHAT WE 





ARE DOING. No matter how in- 
different a man may feel person- 
ally, he owes it to humanity and 
future generations here and abroad 
to inform himself about the IS- 
SUES AND CONSEQUENCES of 
the war. Just to read how today’s 
battle progresses or learn about 
trench life and airships and battle~- 
ships and big guns—all this is of 
secondary importance. The really 
important thing for every citizen 
to know is— 


How the War Came, 

Why the War Came, 

What It’s All About, 

What America is Fighting For, 

What Sort of People Our Allies 
Are, 

What Sort of People Our Oppon- 
ents Are, 

What Sert of Gains for Human- 
ity the Allies Hope to Win, 

What Sort of Domination Might 
Be Expected if Germany Should 
Win. 

These are the things, we repeat, 
about which no citizen can afford 
to be ignorant. And we also re- 
peat that the knowledge our people 
have had heretofore will not suf- 
fice for the new day. 

* * * 


Here we are in the greatest en- 
terprise in human history, sudden- 
ly yoked up in partnership with 
England, France, and Italy and 
Rumania, our boys marching, fight- 
ing and dying side by side with 
English boys and French boys in a 
glorious comradeship. Here we 
are suddenly put in battle array 
against Germany, Austria-Hungary 
and Bulgaria: our boys looking 
across their guns and bayonets 
into the eyes of German, Austrian 
and Hungarian youth who are 
fighting in fulfillment of a Kaiser’s 
plan to make conquest of the 
world. 


Now what has the average 
American learned in our common 
schools about those countries and 
people with whom we are now so 
tied up for weal or woe? Nothing, 
—absolutely nothing! 

* 4 - 

The littl half-hour of human 
history since white men came to 
America—that is all the average 
man has learned anything about in 
our common schools, forgetting 
that in all its great essentials we 
brought our civilization bodily 
from the old homelands of Europe; 
forgetting that railways,  tele- 
graph, cables, and steamships have 
made neighbors of the whole 
world, so that England, France, 
Germany and America are now 
nearer together than New York, 
Massachusetts, North Carolina, 
and Georgia at the time of the 
Revolution. The “blood-and-iron” 
policies of German history, its 
Kaiser-ruled government, and mil- 
itaristic ideals as compared with 
French and English history—their 
thousand years of growth in free- 
dom, liberty, and democracy:—of 
all these things our common 
schools have taught nothing. Of 
course, the boy in high school or 
coHege has learned them, but the 
state has never taught them to the 
average man. 

* * + 

Now such knowledge as this is 
indispensable. WE MUST KNOW 
WHO OUR ALLIES ARE and 
what they stand for, their history, 
ideals, government, strength; the 
causes that led up to the war; the 
aims of Germany and Austria and 
a thousand similar facts. No one 
can now discuss the war intelli- 
gently, or read intelligently, or hear 
intelligently, without this informa- 
tion. 


And 


it is just this information 





Chalienge. 


ecracy, Peace and Militarism. 
IV—The Nations 


Significance. 


VII—-The Nations 
tries, Ideals, Etec, 


in Other Times. 


in Other Times, 


War Savings Stamps, 


William, von Hindenburg, Etc. 


Alsace-Lorraine, Etc. 





“WHAT EVERYBODY OUGHT TO KNOW ABOUT THE WAR 
—TOLD IN LANGUAGE A CHILD CAN UNDERSTAND” 


TENTATIVE LIST OF CHAPTERS: 
Introduction: The Place of War in History; This the Greatest of Wars. 
I—How the War Came to Our Kinfoltk in Europe. 
Ii—How the War Was Forced on America; Our Answer to the German 


ii—-What We Are Fighting For: Conflicting Ideals of Autocracy, Demo- 


Fighting With Us: Great Britain and What She Means to 


Mankind. 

V—The Nations Fighting With Us: France and What She Means to Man- 
kind, : 

Vi—The Nations Fighting With Us: Italy, Rumania, Belgium, and Their 


Fighting Against Us: Germany, Her Government, Indus- 


Vill—The Nations Fighting Against Us: Austria-Hungary, Turkey, Bulgaria. 


IX—The Part Other Nations Nave Taken in the War: Russia, Japan, the 
Balkan States, Mexico, South America, Etc. 


X—Our Past Relations With European Countries. 
XI—The First Four Years of the War: A Review of the Record. 
XII—How the War Is Fought on Land and in Air: Comparison With Wars 


XIII—How the War Is Fought on Sea and Undersea: Comparison With War 


XIV—How Our Soldiers Live in Training Camps, Battlefronts and Battleships. 
XV—How the War Affects and May Affect Commerce and Industry. 


XVI—How the People at Home Can Help Our Boys Abroad: Liberty Loans, 

Food Production and Conservation, Combating 
German Propaganda, Red Cross, Etc. 

XViI—Great Leaders at Home and in Battle: Wilson, Hoover, Pershing, Baker, 
Daniels, Lloyd-George, French, Foch, Haig, Joffre, Cadorna, Emperor 


XVIMNI—What Changes Will Probably Follow the War: 
Nations; Announced Terms of Peace; the Commercial Stakes of War: 


XIX—Lessons of Patriotism for Boys and Girls. 
XX—A Dictionary of War Words and Phrases. 


A Supreme Court of 











PROF, E, W. KNIGHT, PH. D. 
Formerly a member of the faculty of 


Trinity College. He has specialized in 
the study of European history, and will 
assist Editor Poe in the preparation of 
these articles. 





which The Progressive Farmer will 
give in a comprehensive series of 
articles beginning in our August 17 
issue. 

* * * 

“WHAT EVERYBODY OUGHT 
TO KNOW ABOUT THE WAR— 
Told in Language a Child Can Un- 
derstand”—that will be the title of 
the series and we expect to live up 
to its pledge of clearness and sim- 
plicity. What subjects will be cov- 
ered is indicated by the tentative 
list of titles given elsewhere on 
this page. 

Big volumes and sets of volumes 
have been published concerning all 
these matters—learned discussions . 
in scholarly language with endless 
original documents, messages, sta- 
tistics, reports, state papers, étc..— 
and the task we have undertaken 
is to boil down the BIG ESSEN- 
TIAL FACTS which the everyday 
man ought to know about each 
subject in order that he may study 
the war “with the spirit and the 
understanding”: a series of arti- 
cles designed to INFORM AND 
EDUCATE and not merely to en- 
thuse and inspire. 

a 2 


If not another line should ap- 
pear in The Progressive Farmer 
between now and January, we be- 
ljeve these articles alone would be 
worth the subscription price—but 
let the reader remember that this 
is only one of the many notable 
features coming, including our big 
specials on Cotton, Peanut and 
Tobacco Marketing, Small Grain, 
Tractors, Home Building and 
Equipment, Orchard Planting, 
Farm Machinery, and Neighbor- 
hood Improvement. 

And to insure the greatest possi- 
ble number of readers for these 
special articles and others we an- 
nounce that to anybody not now 
reading The Progressive Farmer, 
we will send our paper EVERY 
WEEK from now until January 
Ist, 1919, at the proportional year- 
ly rate of 40c for this period. See 
your neighbors and send in a list. 
Don’t let your own subscription 
expire. 

Three of these 40c subscriptions 
count for one full credit on Pig 


Club Lists. 











And We Offer The Progressive Farmer from Now Until January 1, 1919, for 40 CENTS 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 

















i ines calf to be raised by hand should 
be born in the fall. The advantages 
over the spring calf are: The calf is 
grown on milk chiefly for the first six 
months and when weaned in the 
spring goes directly on to grass, the 
pext best feed to milk for a calf of 
that age. In other words for the calf 
under six months getting milk it mat- 
ters little whether the roughage be 
grass or dry hay, in fact some think 
the latter better for such a calf; but 
for calves over six months green 
grass is decidedly better. Moreover, 
the fall calf is more likely to receive 
the careful attention needed, because 
it is at a period when the chief work 
on the farm is the care and feeding of 
the livestock In the South the heat 
and flies are more injurious to the 
calf than the cold weather of winter. 
But the fall calf must be kept dry and 
clean. The dairy heifer should have 
her first calf when from 24 to 28 
months old, which brings the fall calf 
at the first freshening period in win- 
ter, the best time for the dairy cow to 
freshen. 








Using Our Labor to Better 
Advantage 


i THE estimates of our acreages in 
cotton and food and feed crops in 
the South are correct, and there is no 
doubt but the acreage in cotton is 
large while that in food and feed 
crops is larger than ever before, and 
the complaints of a shortage of labor 
are justified, there is no doubt but 
we are making better use of the labor 
we have than ever before. 

While some are short of labor, as a 
whole we are only relatively short 
of labor, we have less than we used to 
have but there is ample left yet if 
properly used to produce more than 
we have ever thought possible. Nec- 
essity is the mother of invention. It 
is astonishing what one can do when 
he has to. 





Feeding Young Calves 


RAISING good calves without milk 
is quite a difficult task. Of course, 
some milk for a few weeks is almost 
essential. As a substitute for skim- 
med milk, where whole milk is sold, 
some dairymen use the least desirable 
cows for milking to raise thé~calves, 
putting two calves to each cow. When 
the least milk possible is used prepar- 
ed calf meals or mixtures’ of grains 
are largely used. 


At the Pennsylvania Experiment 
Station good dairy heifers were rais- 
ed at a low expense on milk substit- 
utes, but the heifers were not the 
equal of those where more milk was 
used. The calves received their 
mother’s milk for from five to seven 
days and then the milk substitute 
gradually took the place of the milk 
until when from 10 days to two weeks 
of age the calves received no milk at 
all. The mixture used consisted of 


Wheat flour 
Cocoanut meal ... 


TE CT ey TS 20 pounds 
...-25 pounds 






ht OE .20 pounds 
©il meal (linseed) .. ...10 pounds 
Dried blood......... . 2 pounds 


The nutrium used was a soluble 
skim milk powder. 


The calves were given about two 
Pounds a day for the first six weeks 
and then two and one-half pounds a 
day until weaned. The calves were 
Put on grain and hay when about 100 
days old.. Many calf meals are on the 
» Market, 


and while they are good, 


home mixtures have been found in 
most of the experiment station tests 
to be equal to and cheaper than these 
ready-mixed calf meals or milk sub- 
stitutes. The advantages of the ready- 
mixed meals are that they are usually 
good and insure a proper mixture 
with the least trouble. But skimmed 
milk is probably the best feed for 
calves, economy and results consid- 
ered. 





A Problem in Livestock Share 
Farming 


“WHat share of the proceeds as 
profits in a livestock share-farm- 
ing partnership is a man due when he 
merely furnishes the breeding stock, 
the other party to the contract feed- 
ing and caring for the breeding ani- 
mals and all livestock raised until 
they are marketed?” 


Several important points are left 
out of this inquiry, and until deter- 
mined or assumed the question can- 
not be answered. For instance, when 
or in what condition is the produce 
to be marketed and what are to be 
the condition and disposition of the 
breeding stock at the termination of 
the partnership? If it is agreed that 
during the period of the contract any. 
decrease in the breeding stock should 
be made good to the original pur- 
chaser out of the increase or young 
animals raised, or out of the proceeds 
from the sale of livestock and their 
products, and at the termination of 
the contract breeding stock equal to 
that furnished by the purchaser shall 
be returned to him, then the partner 
furnishing the breeding stock is only 
entitled to such a share as will give 
him good interest or a fair profit on 
his investment. It is only right that 
the share agreed upon should prom- 
ise him a moderately high rate of in- 
terest on his investment in case the 
venture succeeds, for he always takes 
the risk of the business being unsuc- 
cessful and losing the interest on his 
investment. His original investment 
is made fairly safe, because of the 
conditions we have assumed that the 
breeding stock be maintained equal to 
the original foundation stock furn- 
ished. 


For instance, if we suppose three 
sows and a boar are purchased and 
during the first year of operations one 
sow is lost by death, this sow must be 
replaced by one of equal value, pur- 
chased out of the proceeds from the 
sale of pigs from the other sows, or 
one of these pigs, equal in value to 
the sow which was lost, must be rais- 
ed and put into the breeding herd, 
and itthen becomes the property of 
the original purchaser. In short, if 
the original breeding stock all prove 
breeders, then the herd must be kept 
up to the original standard out of the 
proceeds of the business and returned 
to the purchaser at the end of the 
contract. This is, of course, only an 
assumed condition of such a contract, 
for it might be agreed that the origi- 
nal purchaser shall make good at his 
own expense any loss or deteriora- 
tion in the herd. But the condition 


_ suggested is one generally in practice, 


because such a condition makes it of 
interest to the other partner to so 
feed and care for the foundation 
stock. or breeding herd, that it will 
not be necessary to replace any ani- 
mals only to such an extent as cannot 
be avoided. 


If the original farm animals cost 
$400, then the purchaser must receive 


$40 annually from the business to give 
him 10 per cent interest on his money, 
or if, because of the risk which he 
takes of the business being a failure, 
it is thought he should have 15 per 
cent, or 20 per cent on his investment 
when the business is successful, he 
would have to receive $60 or ‘$80 to 
pay him 15 or 20 per cent, as the case 
might be. If it is agreed that the part 
ner who furnished the breeding stock 
shall receive one-fourth or 25 per cent 
of the proceeds of the business, then 
the total earnings must be $160 to pay 
him 10 per cent, $240 to pay 15 per 
cent and $320 to pay him 20 per cent 
on his investment. 


Such livestock share farming is 
generally unsatisfactory and often 
unprofitable to the man who feeds 
and cares for the livestock, as well as 
to the man who furnishes the breed- 
ing herd or flock. It is highly impor- 
tant, to insure the best care and feed- 
ing of the animals, that the man hav- 
ing to furnish the feed-and care for 
all the stock have a full financial in- 
terest in the breeding animals. 





Cultivating to Save Moisture 


READER states that his cotton is 

“free from weeds and grass, is 
making a heavy crop of squares and 
is in good condition, except suffering 
for rain. Should cultivation be dis- 
continued until we get a rain? If not, 
how should it be cultivated during the 
dry spell?” 


It is pretty well established that the 
loss of moisture is less from the sur- 
face of a cultivated soil than from 
one that is allowed to form a crust or 
compact layer on the surface. Even 
when no rain has fallen since the last 
cultivation, the top soil is likely to 
settle into a condition which favors 
an increased loss of moisture from 
the surface. On the other hand, if 
there has been no rain since the last 
cultivation, the surface is level and 
there is a layer of fine loose soil on 
top, cultivation will be of doubtful 
value, and if not of the right sort may 
do positive harm by increasing the 
evaporation or by cutting the roots of 
the growing plants. 


It is pretty safe to state that culti- 
vating often enough to maintain a 
fine soil mulch, or a layer of fine loose 
soil on top, will tend to prevent the 
loss of moisture by evaporation from 
the surface of the soil. But too fre- 
quent cultivation adds to the expense 
and will not be found profitable. It is 
true that a large majority of Southern 
farmers do not cultivate often enough 
in dry weather; but some of them, un- 
der the advice to cultivate often in 
dry weather, have gone to the other 
extreme and cultivate more frequent- 
ly than is necessary, 


In determining the kind of cultiva- 
tion which should be given, there are 
two conflicting conditions between 
which a compromise must be made, 
Probably the best depth of cultivation 
to prevent loss of moisture by evap- 
oration from the surface of the land 
is something like two and one-half or 
three inches; but this depth is likely 
to do considerable injury to the roots 
of the growing plants, except early in 
the season when the plant and root 
growth are small, or after a long per- 
iod of drouth which has caused a 
deep layer of dry soil and a deeper 
development of the root system. In 
view of these facts, it is probably best 
to make the cultivation which is in- 
tended merely to prevent loss of 
moisture, not over two inches, or 
from one and one-half to two inches 
deep. We are convinced that much of 
the cultivation for this purpose is 
made at too great a depth and often 
does as much or more harm than 
good 


The aim should be to merely stir 
the top two inches of soil and to leave 
the surface as nearly level as practi- 
cable. Any tool which does not do 
this is not suitable for cultivating for 
the saving of moisture at an advanced 
stage of the growth of the crop. 





How to Inoculate Soil and Seed 
for Legumes 


HE seed or soil must be inocu- 

lated to get the best results with 
legumes, unless the right bacteria 
(germs) are already in the soil. They 
are not likely to be in the soil, unless 
the legume in question or one requir- 
ing the same inoculation has been 
grown on the land recently or on 
some other parts of the farm for a 
few years. Of course, the right germs 
may get in the soil in other ways, but 
it is not often that one can afford to 
sow a legume on land for the first 
time without inoculating the seed or 
soil. 


Some have. thought that because 
they sowed some legume without in- 
oculating the seed or soil and obtained 
good results that inoculation is not 
necessary in any case or for any oth- 
er legume on the same farm. This 
is a mistake and it is safer to inocu- 
late than to run the risk of the bacte- 
ria not being already in the soil. The 
cost and trouble of inoculating either 
the seed or soil are not such as to 
keep any one from doing it. Many 
are kept from inoculating for legumes 
because they think it a difficult task 
or one hard to learn. This is not ‘true, 
and unless one is pretty certain that 
soil is already inoculated it is econ- 
omy and wisdom to inoculate either 
the seed or the soil. 


When the soil is to be inoculated 
the usual method is to prepare the 
seed bed, then scatter 200 to 1,000 
pounds of inoculated soil per acre and 
disk or harrow in at once. The soil 
for inoculating is usually obtained 
from a field where the legume is 
growing or has recently grown suc- 
cessfully. The soil ‘for inoculating 
should be taken from the next two or 
three inches of soil after the top inch 
or inch and a half has been removed. 
It is best to apply the inoculated soil 
to the field to be inoculated on a 
cloudy day or late in the evening and 
at once disk or harrow it in. 


When the soil is convenient at hand 
the only objection to this method is 
the danger of spreading wéeds and 
soil diseases. When the seed are in- 
oculated, the common methods are by 
using commercial cultures or inocu- 
lated soil by the glue method. When 
commercial cultures are purchased or 
the material obtained from the state 
or the National Department of Agri- 
culture, the instructions always sent 
out with the cultures should be fol- 
lowed strictly. 


Different methods are used for in- 
oculating the seed. Sometimes inocu- 
lated soil is mixed and sowed with the 
seed, or the seed may be wet with 
water in which has been mixed inocu- 
lated soil, the seed then dried and im- 
mediately sowed. 


Probably the most _ satisfactory 
method of inoculating the seed, when 
inoculated soil is used, is to dissolve 
five cents worth of common glue in 
one gallon of water, moisten one 
bushel of seed (60 pounds) with this 
solution of glue and then mix with W 
pounds of the inoculated soil and sow 
and cover the seed lightly at once. 
The claim made for this method is 
that when the young plant starts 
from the seed the germs are present 
in the soil sticking to the seed, ready 
to inoculate the roots, prompt inocu- 
lation thus being assured. 
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ii What Farmers Want to Know 





By VW.F. MASSEY 

















Cabbage Diseased 


HAT makes my cabbage turn 
yellow and die as soon as it be- 
gins to head? It has been grown in 
the same place for several years. 
What can I do to prevent it?” 
Nothing that you can do will pre- 
vent the disease so long as you keep 
planting in the same infected soil 
every year. This Fusarium disease 
infects the soil, and the only thing to 
do is to plant your cabbage in soil 
that has not grown cabbage, turnips, 
radishes or collards, and never plant 
the same ground in any of these an- 
nually, but make a rotation with other 
garden crops. 





Rambler Roses Mildewing 


“M* Dorothy Perkins roses are af- 
fected with leaf mold that is caus- 
ing the vines to wilt. Can you suggest 
a spray that will help?” 


Spraying for the mildew and other 
plant diseases should be used as a pre- 
ventive rather than a cure. Leaves 
that are now covered with mildew 
cannot be restored, but you can de- 
stroy the mildew, and knowing this, 
it is the duty of all who grow these to 
begin spraying before the bloom ap- 
pears and then again after it falls. 
Bordeaux mixture is excellent, but 
makes the bushes unsightly with its 
blue color. The cleanest spray is for- 
maldehyde, 1 pint to 25 gallons of 
water. 





Moving Raspberries 


WISH to move my raspberry and 

strawberry plants, and to increase 
my stock. In one of your articles you 
spoke of rooting the tips of the rasp- 
berries by covering them. It is too 
late to do this?” 


Do not move old plants of raspber- 
ries or strawberries. Plant the bed 
with strawberry runners rooted this 
summer and turn the old plants under. 
If your raspberries are the black-caps, 
they can be increased by burying the 
tips of the young canes of this season 
now. The ‘best way to increase these 
is to pinch the tip of the growing 
canes at about three feet. Then a 
number of new shoots will form and 
all of these can be bent to the ground 
and covered and there will be a good 
plant made at every tip instead of only 
one when the cane is not pinched. 
Red raspberries can be grown from 
natural suckers, but better from cut- 
tings of the roots about three inches 
or less in length. These are made in 
the fall and buried in the earth till 
spring, and then planted in rows and 
cultivated to make plants for setting 
the next fall. These are far better 
than moving old plants. 





Sowing Millet 


OW late can I sow German millet 

on very rich bottom land? Will 
it make as much feed as corn planted 
on same land at same time? How 
much millet seed shall I sow to an 
acre?” 


Do not call it German millet. It 
never was German, and for many 
years past the seed has all been 
grown in this country, largely in Ten- 
nessee, so that it is more American 
than German. The Germans have 
made the word German a stench in 
the nostrils of all decent people. You 
can sow millet in July. It should 
be cut for hay as soon as the blossom 
heads dre out, as it gets dangerous 
for horses if the seed is let ripen. I 
had rather sow the Sudan grass, and 
even as late as July it may give you 


two mowings and far better hay than 
millet. 





Crimson Clover and Alfalfa 
N LAND I intended for alfalfa I 


allowed a stand of crimson clover 
to mature intending to turn it and 
sow peas to turn under. Soil is fairly 
good red upland. I saved some of the 
clover seed, and on going to turn it 
for peas I find that I have a very thick 
stand of crimson clover. Now I want 
to get alfalfa sometime. What is best 
to do?” I rather fear that the clover 
starting so early will run into bloom. 
If it gets through the summer you 
will have a splendid winter cover 
crop. If it goes to bloom you can 
turn it under in August and lime the 
land for alfalfa. If it promises to go 
through the summer you will have to 
use your own judgment as to which is 
most valuable on that land, clover or 
alfalfa. 





Peanuts and Peas 


HAVE eight acres of 
planted in rows three feet 


peanuts, 
apart 


Getting Seed Wheat 
S I WANT to get a lot of seed 


wheat this fall, would you advise 
getting seed from Pennsylvania or 
from Georgia to sow in the southern 
Piedmont section of North Carolina?” 


For sowing in your section I would 
greatly prefer the seed from Georgia 


rather than from the North. Wheat 
is sowed later in Georgia than in 
Pennsylvania and is cut earlier. 


Hence you will get an earlier growth 
from the Georgia seed. In my boy- 
hood the Maryland farmers all sowed 
a very beautiful white wheat known 
as the Blue Stem White, and they 
found that they got better results by 
sending to North Carolina for seed of 
this wheat. Always get seed wheat 
from farther south, rather than north. 





Chinch Bugs 


“How shallI destroy drive chinch 
bugs from my corn without dam- 
aging the corn?” 


Spraying with lead arsenate may 
help, but will be rather expensive over 
acorn field. The best way would have 
been to have sprayed the grass and 
weeds around the field and to have 
stopped them from getting mto the 
corn. Once in the corn field there is 
not much prospect of getting them 
out. 





winter. 


them now than ever before. 


now. 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: SIX THINGS TO DO 
THIS WEEK AND NEXT 


Bare fields mean wasted plant foods. 


2. If prices of seeds of cover crops seem high, remember that 
prices of plant foods are also high, and we can less afford to waste 


Me plans now to have a cover crop on every possible acre this 


3. We believe every Cotton Belt farmer from east Texas eastward 
should at least make a start with bur and crimson clover this year. 
Get all the information you can in regard to these great crops and be 
ready to put them in when the time comes. 

4. It is none too early to begin planning for the small grain crop. 
Every effort should be made to make the acreage a record-breaker. 

5. The fall Irish potato crop should be gotten in without delay 


6. Don’t let the weed crop make seed. Clean off all ditch banks, 
fence rows and other weed nurseries now. 








and a row of cowpeas planted between 
each two rows at the last working. 
I had intended to cut both for hay and 
then turn the hogs in to gather the 
peanuts, but I have ‘been thinking that 
it might be better to turn the hogs on 
when the peas mature and then when 
they have cleaned up the peas and pea- 
nuts to turn the vines for the benefit 
of the soil. Which will pay best?” 

Your main object being to make 
pork, I would by all, means let the 
peas fill their pods and then turn the 
hogs in. They will eat the peas first 
and will soon be after the peanuts, 
and will be in fine shape to finish on 
corn, and your land will be very much 
the gainer, and you can easily get it 
into crimson cloyer or rye to turn 
under in the spring. 





Potatoes Under Straw 


5 | AM planning now to plant late 
Irish potatoes, and having a hy- 
drant and a flowing well, I have 
thought to soak the soil well, plant in 
the moist soil and then cover with 
straw. What do you of this 
method?” 


44, Fade 
Loink 


Your idea is excellent. But for cov- 
ering with straw the potatoes should 
be planted in quite shallow furrows, 
for they wilf make the crop mainly on 
top the ground under the straw. This 
method is especially good for the late 
Irish potato crop, for the main diffi- 
culty is likely to be deficiency of mois- 
ture in the soil. With a flowing well 
you should make a garden independ- 
ent of rain. I use overhead irrigation, 
but it is rather costly, since I have to 
pay 30 cents per 1,000 gallons of water 
measured by a meter. 


Let Us Be as Nearly Correct as We 
Can 


“TT IS claimed and contended by men 

who have investigated the question 
that phosphoric acid is treated with 
sulphuric acid, that the sulphuric acid 
is poison to the soil and destroys the 
effect and value of rotation, in that 
within a period of twelve months or 
such matter, a general application 
of the ordinary phosphoric acid, treat- 
ed as it is usually done with sulphuric 
acid, will eat up all the humus in the 
land, and will eat up the bags in which 


phosphoric acid is shipped. Then it 
becomes a grave question as to 
whether the farmer should use phos- 


phoric acid at all. I am informed that 
there are a few farmers in this sec- 
tion, and other sections of this state 
(South Carolina) who claim not to 
use phosphoric acid at all, and that 
the results are good, and that from 
their experience and reading on the 
subject, they could not be induced, 
under any circumstances, to use phos- 
phoric acid in any shape or form. I 
will be glad if you will give a reply 
through your valuable and interesting 
paper.” 


When we use scientific terms it is 
well to be exact. Acids do not com- 
bine with acids. No one has ever 
treated phosphoric acid with sul- 
phuric acid. The rock mined in your 
state contains a chemical combination 
known as phosphate of lime. This 
rock is treated with sulphuric acid, 
and the result is a superphosphate of 
lime generally known as acid phos- 
phate. This is done to render the 
phosphorus combination in it soluble 
in water to as great extent as possi- 
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ble. This combination is known as 
phosphoric acid. Chemists will tell 
you that this is not an exact name, 
but all the same it carries the element 
phosphorus which is indispensable to 
plant growth. The acid phosphate 
does not contain any free sulphuric 
acid when properly made, and manu- 
facturers make all efforts to prevent 
there being any, as it would interfere 
with the drilling of the acid phos- 
phate. What is believed to happen 
from a continued use of acid phos- 
phate on the soil is that the plants use 
the phosphorus and set free the sul- 
phuric acid to some extent, though 
plants need some sulphur, and the sul- 
phuric acid at once seeks an alkaline 
base in the soil, usually lime carbon- 
ate, and changes this to a sulphate of 
lime or land plaster. This plaster does 
not maintain the sweetness of the soil 
as the carbonate does, and the result 
is soil acidity and a need for liming. 


There are lands along the South At- 
lantic coast where deposits of phos- 
phate rock are found which do not 
seem as yet to need more phosphorus, 
but in the great majority of the soils 
all over the United States phosphorus 
in some combination is more essential 
than any other element we apply arti- 
ficially, for we can by good farming 
get all the nitrogen needed and in 
all clay loams the potash. But every 
animal raised on the farm is carrying 
off the phosphorus to make its bones, 
and the grain raised carries off more. 
The lands that do not need phos- 
phorus are rare indeed. The most 
readily available combination in 
which we can get phosphorus is 
in the dissolved phosphate rock 
or acid phosphate. We can also 
get it in the slag from Bessemer steel 
making, and also in bones. It is more 
slowly available in bones than in the 
phosphate, and in some land, espec- 
ially where lime is needed, the slag 
phosphate is good because of the free 
lime it carries. But you can use acid 
phosphate freely in a good farm rota- 
tion where the land gets an applica- 
tion of lime once in six years. But 
you cannot farm profitably on our old 
cultivated soils without the use of 
phosphorus in some combination. 
Vegetation ruffers no harm from sul- 
phuric acid, as it does not remain an 
acidin the soil. 





Something to Plant for Your 
Fall and Winter Garden 


Carrots and Beets 








WE SOW the Half-long Danvers 

carrots in July in rows 15 inches 
apart and ‘one to three inches in the 
row. The earlier varieties can be 
sowed later or in August. For August 
sowing, use seed of the Chatenay or 
the Oxheart. Henhouse manure is 
especially good for carrots and beets. 
The carrots and beets are both left 


in the ground where they grew in 
winter. Beets are sowed in July for 
winter use, A good strain of the 
Blood Turnip beet is as good as any. 
Thin to four inches in the rows. 
When cold weather comes, throw 


furrows to each side of the rows. The 
tops of the carrots may be frozen off, 
but the roots will be all the sweeter 
for the frosting. 
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OR SUBSCRIPTIONS SHOULD RE ADDRESSED 
TO OFFICE NEAREST THE READER. ENTERED AT 
THE POSTOFFICE BIRMINGHAM, AL IN- 
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One year .... Two years 50 
Six months . Three year -00 
Three months Five years .. 3.00 








OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS: 
One old subscriber and one new subscriber, if sent 
together can get The Progressive Farmer one year for 
$1.50. A club of three yearly subscriptions, if sent 
together, all for $2. 


ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS “STOP WHEN OUT” 
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The Cleveland Tractor is not confined to a narrow 
field of service. It does the things you want a tractor 
to do. 


It plows, it harrows, it plants, it reaps. - Its great 
power and small size enable it to work satisfactorily in 
dificult, awkward places. It works efficiently under 
and among small trees, close up to fence comers, 


around boulders, on hillsides, over ditches, gullies and 
rough ground. 


With 600 square incnes ot traction surface, it goes 
through sand, gravel, gumbo, mud and even wet clay 
without packing the soil. 


The Cleveland Tractor lays down its own tracks, 
c:awls on them, and picks them up again as it goes 
along—just like the famous war “tanks.” 


It does faster and better work than was possible be- 
fore. It plows 3% miles an hour—eight to ten acres 





19047 Euclid Ave. 
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Cleland Tracts ~ 


CLEVELAND. ONlo 
U.S.A, 
—s 


A Tractor That Does The Things 
You Want a Tractor To Do 


a day—equal to the work of three good men with 
three 3-horse teams under favorable conditions. 


But the Cleveland is far more than just a tractor. 
With pulley and belt, it will saw, cut ensilage, pump— 
and do the things you demand of a statiqnary eng:ne. 


In addition it can be used for hauling the manure 
spreader, for grading, dragging logs and pulling road 
machinery. 


It develops 12 horsepower at the drawbar and 20 
horsepower at the pulley. Yet with all this power the 
complete machine weighs less than 3200 pounds, and 
can be housed in less space than is required for a singl 
horse. 


Rollin H. White, the well-known engineer, designed 
the Cleveland Tractor. It is built under his personal 
supervision, and is constructed for long service. The 
track sections are joined with hardened steel pins which _ 


The Cleveland Tractor Co. 


Cleveland, Ohio, ‘U. S. A. 








have their bearings in hardened steel bushings. Gears 
are protected by dirt proof cases and are of the same 
high quality as those of the best trucks. The finest ma- 
terials are used throughout. 


Farming today demands the most comprehensive 
machinery obtainable—machinery that is weeful in doing 
many different things—machinery that is adaptable to 
widely varying conditions. 


Thousands of farmers are looking to the Cleveland 
Tractor in the present crisis. And the Cleveland is 
meeting the demands—severe as they are—and is 
making more money for its owners. 


It is truly the tractor that does the things you want a 
tractor to do. 


Nearly every farm can use one or more Clevelands to 
speed up production and cut down costs. Write today 
for complete information and the name of the nearest 
Cleveland dealer. 
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FIVE GOOD WINTER COVER CROPS 


Crimson Clover, Bur Clover, Vetch, Rye and Oats, and How We Can 
Use Them to Maintain and Add to Our Soil Fertility—Covwer Your 
Fields With One or More of Them This Fall 


By B. L. 


nual rainfall averages nearly 50 

inches and where our winters are 
generally mild and open, soil-saving 
and soil-building must ever be recog- 
nized as being agricultural problems 
of the first importance. In fact, upon 
the practical, economical solution of 
these problems must rest the whole 
future of our Southern agriculture. 

On thousands of Southern farms, 
we are confident that more plant 
food goes off down our creeks and 
rivers every year than is taken up by 
growing crops. There is hardly a roll- 
ing farm from the Potomac ‘to- the 
Rio Grande that does not suffer ser- 
ious losses from washing and leach- 
ing every year, and in many cases 
these losses have been so great that 
farms have been abandoned and turn- 
ed back to Nature to restore. 

A carpet of green in winter on ev- 
ery possible acre in the Cotton Belt is 
one of the surest and best of all ways 
to prevent such enormous losses. Not 
only will this carpet of green in win- 
ter hold our soils and plant foods, but 
if we use the legumes, such as the 
clovers and vetches, we will add to 
them every year. Here we are going 
to consider five of the best cover 
crops for the Cotton Belt and how 
we may use them to hold and add to 
ou. soil fertility. 


I: THE Cotton Belt, where our an- 


I1—Crimson Clover 


E PLACE crimson clover first 

among our winter soil-buiiders. It 
is true that it is one of the most diffi- 
cult winter crops to get to grow sat- 
isfactorily, but once we have succeed- 
ed with it, it stands out above all oth- 
ers as a cover crop, soil-improver and 
winter grazing crop. 


Contrary to the belief of many 
farmers, crimson clover is well suited 
to nearly all well drained soils in the 
Cotton Belt, from sandy loams to stiff 
clays. In Virginia, Maryland and 
North Carolina, crimson clover is be- 
ing used to a greater extent every 
year, and it does finely on the very 
sandy lands of the Coastal Plain sec- 
tions of these states. Many farmers 
in the sections referred to now use 
crimson clover regularly as a cover 
crop to precede corn, and they have 
found when it is so used that the 
yield of corn following is frequently 
doubled. Crimson clover is just as 
well suited to the sandy and sandy 
loam soils farther south as it is to the 
soils in the sections referred to. 


In beginning with crimson clover, 
however, we would aim to put it on 
land of fair fertility and in which 
there is a fair amount of vegetable 
matter. Doing this will come nearer 
to insuring a crop the first year, and 
once we have seen this great crop 
growing we will want it over all our 
farms. An application of two or three 
tons of ground limestone per acre 
will nearly always be helpful to crim- 
son clover, though we do not by any 
means regard it as essential unless 
there is a certainty that the soil is 
acid. After the clover is up, a dress- 
ing of stable manure at the rate of 
three or four tons per acre will us- 
ually be found very helpful. 


An important point to remember in 
starting with crimson clover is the 
fact that a firm seed bed is essential 
to getting good stands. Many of the 
failures with crimson. clover have 
been due to seeding on freshly pre- 
pared, loose land, resulting in the 
seed being covered too deep and fail- 
ing to come up as a result. Land that 
is to be sowed to crimson clover 
should be prepared several weeks in 
advance of the date of seeding and 
should be thoroughly harrowed to 
fine and firm the seed bed. Then if the 
seed are sowed broadcast and cover- 
ed with a roller good stands will us- 
ually result. The middles of a well 


moss 


cultivated cotton field also make a 
good place for seeding crimson clover. 
When so seeded, we would scatter 
the seed broadcast and cover with a 
light harrow or a broad heel-sweep. 


The best time to seed crimson 
clover will depend on the location. 
On this page we are printing a map 
showing approximately the best dates 
for different-parts of the Cotton Belt. 
Generally in the upper part of the 
Cotton Belt we would begin seeding 
the latter part of August and would 
endeavor to finish ‘before the 15th of 
September. In the Middle South, 
probably from ‘about September | to 
September 30 will-be the best period 
for seeding, while inthe Lower South, 
from the last of September to the 
last of October will generally be 
about right. In these different sec- 
tions we would aim-to sow during the 
periods indicated at any time there 
may be enough moisture in the 
ground to insure germination. From 
12 to 20 pounds per acre of clean seed 
are generally recommended, and 
about double these amounts of seed 
in the chaff. We are rather inclined 
to favor fairly heavy seeding, espec- 


crimson clover plowed under will 
sometimes double the yield of corn. 


Il.—Bur Clover 


Bur clover is used both on perma- 
nent pastures with Bermuda grass 
and as a cover crop to turn under in 
clean cultivated fields. It is as a part 
of a permanent pasture combination 
that we believe it will be found most 
valuable, though many farmers in the 
South are using it as a cover crop to 
plow under and enrich their lands. 


In buying bur clover seed, care 
should be exercised to get the South- 
ern bur clover and to get it in the 
bur. When seed in the bur are used 
no inoculation is necessary. 


What was said about crimson clov- 
er in regard to the seed bed is equally 
applicable to bur clover. Since a 
bushel of seed in the bur weighs 10 
pounds, and only about 2% to 3 
pounds of clean seed are in this bush- 
el, it will be seen that rather heavy 
seeding, five to six or eight bushels 
per acre, is necessary. Failure to use 
sufficient seed is one of the most fre- 
quent reasons for getting bad stands 
of bur clover. 


The thick hull or husk around the 
bur clover seed prevents rapid germ- 
ination, and unless the seed are boil- 
ed one minute as explained elsewhere 
it is probably best to sow them in 
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MAP SHOWING BEST DATES TO PLANT CRIMSON CLOVER 


ially when trying crimson clover for 
the first time. 


The matter of inoculation of crim- 
son clover is something that cannot 
be safely neglected, for ta do so is a 
sure invitation to failure. One of the 
best and safest ways to inoculate is 
to get soil from a field where crim- 
son, red, white, alsike or hop clover 
has grown and scatter it broadcast at 
the rate of 500 to 2,000 pounds per 
acre over the field where crimson 
clover is to be planted. In case the 
soil is not available, or in case there 
is danger of introducing weed pests, 
the commercial inoculating cultures 
that are now being manufactured will 
be found very satisfactory. 


In ordinary seasons crimson clover 
may be grazed during the winter and 
early spring and then turned under in 
April for a crop of corn to follow. On 
land capable of making 18 to 20 bush- 
els of corn per acre, a good crop of 


July or August in most parts of the 
South. When the seed are boiled as 
described, germination is very rapid 
and the seeding dates suggested for 
crimson clover will also be about 
right for bur clover. 


If bur clover is to be used as a 
cover crop in cultivated fields, it 
should be allowed to make seed in 
the spring before being plowed under. 
This it will do as a rule from about 
May 15 to June 1. After the seed 
crop has matured the plants die down 
and the land may be prepared and 
planted to corn. Then in the fall a 
good stand of the clover will usually 
come from the seed matured the pre- 
ceding spring. Many farmers report 


_that by letting a seed crop mature 


only once in two years it is possible 
to Maintain a perfect stand of bur 
clover. 


On Bermuda pasture, bur clover is 
an excellent supplementary grazing 





are wet; then put the sack of seed 
boil one minute. Then put back in 


A. D. McNair. 





HOW TO BOIL BUR CLOVER SEED TO HASTEN 
GERMINATION 


N VIEW of experiments under laboratory conditions and experi- 
[ ments in the open field, I consider the case completely proved that 

boiled bur clover seed germinate well,—indeed, about as well as 
any other seed. Where the seed have been boiled one minute they 
have averaged about 90 per cent germination, and where they were 
untreated they ranged from 6 to 9 per cent germination. 
fair to say that the boiled seed, if they are boiled one minute, germi- 
nate ten times better than the untreated seed. 

I suggest the following method for boiling seed: Have a large iron 
kettle of boiling water, and one or two tubs of cold water nearby. 
Put the seed which are to be boiled in a “gunny” sack, then place in 
the tub of cold water and stir the seed inside the sack until all of them 


seed until all of them are cool. This is necessary to reinoculate the 
seed, as the inoculating bacteria may be killed by boiling. They are 
then ready for sowing, and should be sowed on ground which is 
already prepared and should be lightly covered with a harrow. 
best to have the ground fairly moist before attempting to sow.— 


Hence it is 


in the kettle of boiling water and 
the tub of cold water and stir the 


It is 
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crop, furnishing as it does good graz- 
ing when the Bermuda is dormant 
Once started on a pasture, it reseeds 
itself every year and is permanent. 
Because of the considerable expense 
involved in seeding bur clover, we 
would suggest that every farmer try 
only a small area the first year, mak- 
ing the conditions exactly right for it, 
and then saving the seed next spring 
to seed a large area the following 
fall. 
Ill.—Vetch 


AIRY vetch has an advantage over 

nearly all other winter cover crops 
in that it is especially hardy and is 
practically never killed by even our 
severest cold weather. It also may be 
seeded a month or so later than 
crimson or bur clover. 

Vetch is used to a considerable ex- 
tent as a cover crop, though we be- 
lieve its greatest value lies in the 
heavy crop of valuable hay that it 
produces. Sowed with oats or rye in 
September or October, the combina- 
tion by May or June will produce a 
very heavy tonnage of fine hay, and 
the crop will be off the land in time 
to sow it with a second crop of some 
sort. 

Vetch, like bur and crimson clover, 
is well suited to nearly all of our welt 
drained soil types in the South. It is 
necessary, however, to inoculate for 
vetch in case it, Canada field peas or 
garden peas have not previously been 
grown on the land successfully. In 
inoculating, we would suggest using 
soil at the rate of 500 to 2,000 pounds 
per acre from a field where vetch or 
one of the above peas has grown, or 
one of the commercial cultures may 
be used. 

It is advisable to sow vetch with 
rye, oats or wheat in order that the 
trailing vines may have some support 
Unless this is done, the hay crop will 
be found difficult to handle. When 
sowed in combination, a bushel of 
vetch seed with a bushel of rye or: 
one and one-half to two bushels of 
oats should be used. 

This combination produces such 2 
fine lot of hay that we doubt the ad- 
visability of plowing it under. In 
fact, as a winter cover crop to be 
plowed under crimson clover is pre- 
ferable to vetch, maturing as it does 
considerably earlier and thus giving a 
longer season for the crop to follow. 

IV.—Rye 

YE, while of course not a legume, 

is becoming increasingly popular as 
a winter cover and grazing crop. The 
particularly extensive root system of 
rye seems to be especially valuable in 
reaching down into and holding the 
soil, and increased yields following its 
use are usually reported. 

Abruzzi rye has been given a great 
deal of publicity during recent years, 
and many farmers report almost 
wonderful results with it. On the 
other hand, some farmers report that 
it has proved no better than ‘the or- 
dinary varieties of rye, and since the 
seed are usually considerably higher 
in price, they believe there is no ad- 
vantage in using it. In view of these 
conflicting reports in regard to the 
value of Abruzzi rye, we would not 
as yet recommend trying it on a very 
large scale. However it does have 
considerable promise and we believe 
every farmer might well try a bushel 
or so of it. 

Some of the advantages of rye lie 
in its extreme hardiness, it almost 
never being winter-killed, the late 
date at which it may be seeded, it be- 
ing possible to put in the crop any 
time from September to December, 
and the comparative ease with which 
good stands are obtained. The fact 
that inoculation is unnecessary will 
also make it appeal to a good many 
farmers. 

Probably the best way to put in the 
rye crop will be to use one of the 
three or five-furrow one-horse grain 
drills, running in tthe cotton or cora 
middles. These drills enable one man 
to put in from six to eight acres per 


(Concluded on page 23, column 2) 
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EXPERIENCES WITH WINTER COVER CROPS 





A PAGE OF PRIZE-WINNING LETTERS FROM PROGRESSIVE FARMER READERS 











Starting With Crimson and Bur 
Clover 


($5 Prize Letter) 


COMMENCED with crimson and 
bur clover five years ago, and have 
failed but one year out of the five, that 
being in the fall and winter of 1916-7. 
I find most of the failures with both 
clovers are due to sowing too late and 


not sowing on a firm seed bed. I com- 
mence sowing when laying by cot- 
ton, say, from the 10th to 20th of 


August, and earlier for bur clover is 
all right. If I wait as late as Sep- 
tember to sow crimson clover, I sow 
rye with it so if I get my clover kill- 
ed I still have a cover crop. 

I use a harrow that is adjustable, 
so I can widen or close to use in wide 
or narrow rows. Once to the row is 
as much as I ever go. 

I had 15 acres in crimson clover and 
rye this last winter that was fine. 
Part of the land is in corn, and looks 
very promising at this time. Part I 
left to save my seed, and now have 
it planted in Mexican June corn. 
This clover was sowed at the last 
cultivation of cotton about August 1. 

My bur clover was as fine as any 
one could wish for. It came up after 
laying by cotton, and made good graz- 
ing by the first of November. I let 
three acres go to seed, but for lack 
of labor, I did not save but about 
300 bushels of seed, plowed under that 
many or more. I have that land 
planted to corn, and if nothing hap- 
pens I expect to get 50 bushels of 
corn per acre. 

I try to let my bur clover go to 
seed every two years, and then I 
will always have plenty for a stand 
every year. 

Farmers, grow clovers and make 
your land rich and yourself rich too. 

J. K. TURNER. 
Cullman, Ala. 


Fifty Bushels of Corn Per Acre 


After Crimson Clover 








($3 Prize Letter) 

Y EXPERIENCE with cover crops 

‘began about ten years ago. We (the 
man I worked for and myself) went 
18 miles to a man who was very suc- 
cessful with crimson clover and other 
forage crops, and got a two-horse 
wagon load of soil from a field where 
crimson clover grew. We covered it 
with canvas to prevent the sun kill- 
ing the bacteria, and late that after- 
noon we spread the soil over about 


an acre of ground ready to be seed- 
ed. We sowed clover seed and ran 
the drag harrow over it. Two years 
later the whole farm had been sowed 
in clover and vetch. 

One field containing 20 acres had a 
fine stand, and in May was knee- 
high and in full bloom. I got orders 
to take the disk harrow.and cut it 
up. Right there I balked, as many 
other men do. It looked like an out- 
rageous crime to destroy clover as 
pretty as it was, but I carried out 
orders. Then I plowed it under with 
a two-horse plow and planted corn. 


It was hot and dry later in the sum- 
mer, and many people around here 
fell short on the corn crop, but where 
we turned under the clover the corn 
kept growing and held its good color. 


I was convinced right then of the 
value of cover crops. The twenty 
acres made an average of from 50 
to 60 bushels per acre. J. P. 


for finishing for pork or for breed- 
ing purposes. For best results they 
should be seeded rather thickly, then 
when the lower leaves show yellow 
they c:.« be mowed and cured for hay. 


In June and through July I sow peas. 
Some are drilled in with phosphate to 
mow for hay. Others are sowed in 
among the corn at the last working 
to be turned back into the soil, and 
the dividend is evident in the next two 
crops. Crimson clover is sowed in- 
discriminately everywhere except in 
the front-yard. I used to grow this 
chiefly for early spring grazing and 
for soil-improvement, and even had 
the impudence to tell my neighbors 
that it was valuable only as a soil- 
improver. [I have found, however, 
that it makes a most nutritious hay, 
and when fed in conjunction “with 
good corn silage is right close to a 
balanced dairy ration. By pasturing 
hogs on it in the early spring it more 

















A GOOD CROP OF CRIMSON CLOVER 


BEING 


TURNED UNDER PREPARATORY 


TO PLANTING CORN 


The “Big Four’ ’ Cover Crops 


($2 Prize Letter) 


HE great “salvational” plants are 

the “big four”—soys, peas, crimson 
clover and vetch. It’s not a question 
of which of these you need, for you 
need them all There’s a niche into 
which each one fits. 

I begin planting soys in June and 
keep it up as long as there is a bare 
spot on the little farm. When 
the first planting attains some size 


and begins to show indications of 
pods, I begin feeding them to the 
pigs. This is kept up till winter, when 


the hogs are in tiptop shape, either 


than cuts the corn bill in two. Pigs 
thrive wonderfully on it and consume 
it in large quantities. 

Vetches, long, juicy, clingy vined 
vetches with their wealth of cerulean 
blossoms standing four feet high, 
classical and esthetic, neglected but 
tenacious of life, no fixed set of con- 
ditions necessary to make them pro- 
fitable, hanging on, when once they 
get a hold like a kitten to a hot 
brick—vetches are indeed great. 

Don’t fail to put in some vetch as a 
companion crop to a field of oats or 
rye. Don’t fail to double your acre- 
age of crimson clover. Sow it in 
the corn, in the cotton, in a field 


alone and in with a crop of grain. 
Mow some of it for hay. Pasture 
some, turn some under, but before 


turning, harvest the seed. Your coun- 
try needs them. 
W. D. TROUTMAN. 


Troutman, N. C. 





Two Neighbors and the Lessons 
They Taught 


($1 Prize Letter) 


O EMPHASIZE the importance of 

soil-saving and soil-building, per- 
mit me to relate the lesson learned 
from two of my neighbors. 

The C’s came here 40 years ago and 
began farming in virgin soil. For 
some years their industry and fru- 
gality paid them well, but today in 
the sunset of life, they are so poor 
they could not contribute to the Red 
Cross or buy W. S. S. They repre- 
sent 50 per cent of the families in my 
school district in their deplorable con- 
dition. As the head of the household 
explained to me: “It takes all we 
make to live on now, our farm is 
plum wore out.”. This is how they 
farm: Cotton and corn are their chief 
crops, one following the other year 
after year. The C’s pride themselves 
on their ability to keep crops cleanly 
cultivated. They plant no cover crops 
and don’t know what a legume is. 
They keep but little livestock and save 
practically no manure. Most of the 
farm is abandoned to sedge and briars, 


From neighbor T. comes the other 
side of the picture. Ten years ago 
he located on what the C’s would 
have classed as a worn out farm. To- 
day it’s one of the show farms of the 
county and the owner with his big 
family of boys and girls live happily 
and well. The T’s have twice the 
family the C’s have and they have 
been liberal in the Liberty Loan, Red 
Cross and W. S. S. drives. 

What magic have the T’s used? I 
learned that cowpeas follow all small 
grains. Velvet beans or cowpeas go 
into every corn field. They were the 
pioneer growers of crimson clover 
here, and they use this or rye as a 
cover crop for their cotton lands in 
the winter. The T’s raise plenty of 
feed. Keep ten times the stock the 
C’s do and save manure. 

With these two examples before 
me, one farm growing poorer every 
year and the other richer, how in the 
name of common sense can I help but 
follow neighbor T? 

ROBERT M. BERRY. 

Mena, Ark. 
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CRIMSON CLOVER ON FARM OF F. F. DIXON, COUNCIL, N. C. 
This Clover Yielded 14,000 Pownds Seed in the Chaff on 28 Acres, and These Seed Are Selling for 20 Cents a Pound. 


The Same 


Land Is Now Growing a Fine Crop of Corn 
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More Cover Crop Experiences 








How Crimson Clever Paid One 
Farmer 


($1 Prize Letter) 
R. F. F. Dixon, Council, N. ¢ 
been raising crimson clover 
some years, and has proved its worth 
both as a soil-builder and a sure 
money crop. This year Mr. Dixon 
harvested 14,000 pounds of seed in 
the chaff from 28 acres. This seed 
is now selling for 20 cents per pound. 
Mr. Dixon planted these 28 acres to 
corn after harvesting the clover seed 
and will produce over 30 bushels per 
acre. On 32 acres of clover Mr. Dix- 
on planted cotton, turning under the 
clover middles about the time cotton 
was up. The cotton now promises a 
bale per acre. R. P. CRAVEN. 
Charleston, N. C. 


A Cover Crop for Sandy Soils 


($1 Prize Letter) 
AFEW years ago I had a piece of 
sandy soil on one end of my 
farm that gave a great deal of trouble 
on account of its blowing. It was 


, has 
for 





growing poorer each year, and the 
blowing was also growing worse. 
One fall I sowed it to rye, oats and 


wheat, a mixture of all three grains, 
using a four-foot drill and planting 
right in the cotton middles, without 
plowing up the stalks, as I was not 
yet done picking cotton. The grain 
came up and furnished green grazing 
for my stock throughout the winter, 
and held the soil from blowing and 
washing. The stock grazing on the 
land, of course, left a good deal of 
droppings which added materially to 
the fertility of the soil. 

The next spring I plowed under the 
cover crop and planted cotton again, 
and all through the year I could tell 
where the cover crop grew. The cot- 
ton was 25 per cent better on the 
land following the grain, and then the 
soil did not blow as before. I re- 
peated this again the next year, and 
was not bothered with the soil blow- 
ing at all. 

I think such a cover crop is the 
salvation of the shifting sandy soils 
of the South, and then they are 
worth a good deal as a grazing crop, 


if the winter is at all favorable to 
growth. My observation and experi- 
ence has caused me to favor a mix- 
ture of all three grains, oats, rye and 
wheat, for cover and winter grazing 
crops on our sandy soils. The mix- 
ture furnishes better grazing, and al- 
so has proved most satisfactory as a 
A. M. LATHAM. 


Likes Bur Clover and Abruzzi Rye 
($1 Prize Letter) 

UR experience has been principally 

with bur clover and rye, it being 
our rule to have a cover crop on 
every acre. We take pride in being 
good “Winter” farmers. 

We try to plant one bushel to six 
pecks rye per acre, drilling half each 
way. Abruzzi rye has proved far 
ahead of common rye, and gives prac- 
tically double the pasture. 


cover crop. 





We grow berries and tobacco prin- 
cipally, bur clover being used in the 
berries for humus and_ nitrogen. 
Coming from a Northern section, we 
had never heard of bur clover, which 
is the most wonderful plant we have 
seen. Planted about August 10, it will 
seed the following May. Turn it under, 
after the clover dies, and your fall 
humus crop is planted, and a summer 
























Avery | Gives 


—For Eve 
and Every 


a 6.16 Avery Tractor. 
ft Por price write us direct, 
ay ae Fully Warranted. 


Power for Every Farm Need 


Size Farm 
nd of Work 


etc. 





Tatts complete line of Avery Motor Farming Machinery 


fills all power farming requirements for every size farm in the 


world. The Avery is the one standardized, thoroughly “r:73‘c,4 


proved complete line of motor farming machinery. 


With one of the sizes of Avery Kerosene Tractors, you can plow, prepare your 
seed bed, and plant and harvest your grain crop. 
tivator you can cultivate your corn, cotton, beans or any crop planted in rows, 
With one of the eight sizes of Avery ‘‘Grain-Saving’’ Separators, you can thresh 
all kinds of grain, kaffir corn, clover and other seeds. 
For any kind of field work, belt work, or road work there is an 
Avery motor power machine that can be used safely, successfully and profitably, 
Avery Tractors are entirely built in our own big factories and every part of an 
Avery Tractor (motor, radiator, transmission, etc.) is built especially for tractor 
The Avery Company are builders—not 
Don’t confuse the 


man outfit. 


work and only for the Avery Tractor, 
specialize in motor farming machinery, 
Avery Tractor and other Avery machinery with the ordinary assembled machine. 


assemblers, ‘They 


Some Special Avery Features 


With the Avery Tractor you can unhitch from one machine and instanta- 
neously hitch to another at the drawbar, or apply belt power. And you 
don’t have to use a wrench to do either—the coupler is automatic and 


the belt pulley is always in place. 


Avery Tractors are the only make with a Duplex Gasifier. It does the trick— 
nto gas, 

The Avery motor is low speed, Main bearings are adjustable from the outside. 
Patented innet cylinder walls are removable, 
With the three or four-plow Avery 


turns kerosene or distillate 


part renewable. 


Avery.Motor Cultivator, one man can 


times the acreage of corn that can be raised with horses, 


meet your requirements 









See the Nearest Avery Dealer 


Go to the Avery dealer and select and buy the size tractot and equipment to ~ 
no matter how small or how large the acreage you 
cultivate) or write direct for complete Motor Farming Catalog. 


AVERY COMPANY, 2516 lowa St., Peort 


sonable 

to supp 
The 5-10 Model B Avery Tractor (below) isjust 
the tractor for sm 
or tess. 
fruit growing, etc. Gear driven selective type, 
three speeds. Weight only 2,000 pounds. 


With an Avery Motor Cul- 


Every size Avery is a one- 


All parts are accessible and every 
Kerosene Tractor and an 
repare and cultivate two and one-half 


ja, His. ~ 
in 





The wonderful Avery 8-16 Tractor (to the left) 
pulls 2 or 3 plows and drives 19-inch threshers, 
Fully warranted. Price includes a rea- 


rofit to dealers who are ebligated 
Avery Service. 


farming, fifty acres 
Just the thing for truck gardening, 


















mea-20 Avery Tredtet. 
Price $550, Loc. Poort. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


crop can be cultivated before the 
clover starts again. Once planted, 
except with close cultivation, it will 
continue to reproduce. 

With these two cover crops, we 
find no trouble in keeping up soil fer- 
tility. GEO. T. KEARSLEY, 
Olivia, N. C. 





How to “Eat Your Cake and Keep 
It Too” 


($1 Prize Letter) 
SAYING in The Progressive Farm- 
er circles is that you can’t eat your 


cake and keep it too. Mr. Clarke 
Freeze has very nearly digged out 
a method whereby he performs this 
very stunt. 


He plants a good strong field in 
corn. At the last working he scat- 
ters a thin sprinkle of peas. A month 
later he scatters on some crimson 
clover seeds in the rough. The peas 
supply a little shade to protect the 
tiny clover plants from the hot sun. 
In the fall the corn is gathered. A 
nice crop of peas is picked and the 
vines left for a winter protection to 
the clover. 

In under the dead peavines the 
clover thrives much better than on 
bare ground, and this method prac- 
tically insures a catch of clover which 
will winter. The corn is deposited 
in the crib for future use; the pea mon- 
ey is deposited in the bank; the clov- 
er, turned, is deposited back in the 
So there you are, three crops 
a year: one in the crib, one in the 
bank, one in the soil, and land get- 
ting better all the time. 

Judgment, Umpire! Where’s the 
cake? W. D. TROUTMAN. 

Troutman, N. C. 





Finds Hairy Vetch a Wonderful 
Crop 





($1 Prize Letter) 
NE of my favorite legumes is hairy 
vetch; it is the hardiest and most 
vigorous growing winter crop I have 
ever planted, and will stand the most 
severe winter with no appreciable 
damage. 

In some portions of a field that I 
had planted the past winter to wheat, 
oats, clover and vetch, the wheat, 
oats and clover were killed by the 
severe weather, while the vetch was 
not damaged at all, making instead 
such a rank growth as to complete- 
ly cover the ground where the oth- 
ers had been killed. 

I like vetch best sowed with wheat, 
oats and white-blooming crimson clo- 
ver. I sow each in the following 
quantities per acre: wheat, three 
pecks; oats, one bushel; clover, one 
peck; vetch, twenty-five pounds. 

After thoroughly disking and plow- 
ing the land, and before harrowing, 
J sow the vetch, wheat and oats, then 
run the drag harrow over the field, 
behind that I sow the clover and 
again run the drag harrow to scw 
the clover. 

On land where it has never veen 
grown before vetch should always be 
inoculated, as it is a legume and will 
not live unless inoculated. 

When spring opens up the vetch 
begins a rapid growth, soon covering 
the entire field and almost hiding the 
wheat and oats. It begins blooming 
in May, and when cutting time ar- 
rives, about the first of June, the 
whole field is a mass of purple blos- 
soms worth riding miles to see. 

In a field of vetch, wheat, etc., that 
I cut this summer it was mecessary 
to follow the mower, in some places, 
with a pitch-fork to throw the hay 
aside for the mower to pass on its 
next round. 

jOSEPH C, JONES. 
Louisburg, N. C. 








If you would have a better neighborhood 
and get neighbors to work together along all 
useful lines, read “How Farmers Codperaje 
and Double Profits.” 
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Saturday, July 27, 1918] 


“KERO-OIL” ENGINE 


Have More Power— 
Do your work easier 
—Get a better engine 
—At less cost—Make 
more money — Save 
more fuel— Immediate LY 
Shipment Direct from Factory—No 
long waiting— Five-Year Guarantee 
Deal Direct— Hundreds of Engines 
—2to30 H-P.—all styles—Ready to 
Ship—Suit_ yourself as to terms— 
Cash—or Payments —or 
NO if arranged for. 
rite formy latest 
egy ae my “How 
DOWN to Ju ise ngines”—tells 
you all about engines and 
fuels, and why I can sella better 
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Pres. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


2355 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
2355 Empire Bldg., 
lathe World Selling 


* Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Sounds like a fairy talein 
these times, doesn’t it? But 
youcan DO it just the same— 
uickly, easily, cheaply! And 
the interesting new free 
Smatiey book proves how! 
Yes,sir! Youcanfattenyour 
? hogs, sheep, cattle, poultry 
with meal made quickly and 
*® better than ever you heard of 
—yov can SELL your A-1 hay 
mill-off grades and, instead of 
letting your peanut hay, Les- 
edeza, velvet beans and other 
‘orage go to waste, you can 
make it into the best Combi- 

Mm nation feeds ever seen. 


izes 
A genuine feed saving of 1-5 to 1-3 
—for Dixie fazsmers who use our 
famous Patented Recutter Attach- 
ment. Unequailed capacity! 600 to 
900 Ibs. air hour with Junior Mill 
and 6 to8 hb. p. engine! 
Tremendously _ simplifies 
and silo filling, Fling your 
n onto the flaring table 
Force - feed Grip Hooks seize it 
drive itunder the paddle roller—and 
rapidly revolving. _ bevel - edved 
lawn-mower-like knives do the rest! 


meal 


r 
up fan 
eshatt 
saves 1-5to 

ize: 


ut wet 
samr'es of meal! 
Orrendor! Plow Co. 
St. Louls, Mo. . 
Smaticy Mig.Co,, Dept, 68 Manitowoc, Wis. 








Year Kerosene 
Guarantee “Gasoline. 
my Kerosene can get more 


Engine you 
Power from a gallon of 12¢c Kerosene than you 
in any gasoline 


Sag Pa ta re 


—— 
ta — makes 
to. Zines kp you want 
today, ~ 

GEO. E. LONG, 


GTTAWA MANFACTURING CO. * 
1006 Ming St, Ottawa, Kass 





bs , . be “tl am writin 
uMarantoce the rellabiltty all eovertisiag it Caovtens* 





Lime and Clovers Make Rich Land 


($1 Prize Letter) 

N A two-horse farm where family 

after family have been moved to 
the county poorhouse, my father and 
I are making a little money, and are 
rapidly building up our land with clov- 
er, peas and soy beans. We began lim- 
ing with ground limestone last year, 
and will double the amount this year. 
This liming seems quite essential in 
growing cover crops, especially clo- 
vers. We found our wheat crop this 
year 50 per cent better where the lime- 
stone was used, and we.are now cut- 
ting a heavy crop of first-year clover, 
which, but for the lime, we could 
Lardly have done. 

All our clover and pea land we seed 
to wheat and oats in the fall. There 
are no better cover crops than wheat 
and oats when we consider the im- 
portance of grain at the present time. 
By splicing in with the legumes at 
every interval and turning ‘them im- 
mediately back into the soil, ‘we can 
get a heavy grain crop off the land 
every year, and keep the land im- 
proving as the years go by. 

This is not theory only, for we are 
actually getting much better crops 
each year and are not “resting” the 
land as our fathers did. 

O. L. BEAM. 

Cherryville, N. C. 





A Believer in Crimson and Bur 
Clovers 


* ($1 Prize Letter) 

HAVE been a great believer in cov- 

er crops as soil-builders, especially 
the clovers. I believe I have sowed 
more clover in proportion to the 
amount of land I work than any man 
in South Carolina. As to success with 
it, I have had some of the finest I 
ever saw in this country. 

Crimson clover should be sowed on 
well prepared ground about Septem- 
ber 1 to October 1 at the rate of 15 
pounds to the acre. A _ two-horse 
grain drill with the seeder attachment 
is the best way to sow. I also sow 
it among corn and cotton broadcast. 
I usually add one-half bushel rye to 
10 pounds clover. I cover this with 
a one-horse cultivator, one trip to 
the row. This is an excellent way 
to sow it. I then turn it under in 
the spring in time for corn or cotton. 
This is a great way to improve land. 

Bur clover is best sowed in August, 
and makes fine pasture in the spring 
and then it can be followed with corn 
or, better still, have Bermuda with 
it and have a summer pasture. 

Lancaster, S. C. J. E. CRAIG. 





Bulletins on Winter Cover Crops 


THE following free bulletins issued 

by the United States Department 
of Agriculture and the various state 
experiment stations are interesting 
and valuable, and we urge our readers 
to go over the list and write for those 
they need: 


United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C.—5615 — Vetches; 629— 
Vetch Growing in the South Atlantic States; 
550—Crimson clover—Growing the Crop; 646 
—Crimson Clover: Seed Production; 693— 
Bur Clover; 424—Oats: Growing the Crop; 
436—Winter Oats for the South; 756—Cul- 
ture of Rye; 984—Rye Growing in the South- 
eastern States, 

North Carolina Agricultural Extension Ser- 
vice, Raleigh, N. C.—16—Haitry Vetch; 20~ 
Bur Clover for Improvement of Coastal Plain 
Soils. 

South Carolina Experiment Station, lem- 
son College, 8, C.—7—Experiments With Oats 
and Wheat; 26—Winter Cover Crops, 

Louisiana Experiment Station, Baton 
Rouge, La.—¢é—Oats: A Louisiana Crop. 

Oklahoma Experiment Station, Stillwater, 
Oklahoma,—-68—Soil Inoculation. 

Alabama Experiment Station, Auburn, Ala. 
—30—Crimson Colver; 31—Hairy Vetch; 165 
—Southern Bur Clover; 173—Oats: Experi- 
ments on Culture, Varieties and Fertilization, 

Mississippi Experiment Station, Agricul- 
tural College, Miss.—8—Crimson Clover. 


SMALL COWS 


Mr. Gotham—"I see the smallest cows in 
the world are found in the Samoan Islands. 
The average weight does not exceed 1506 
pounds. They are about the size of the 
merino sheep.” 

Mrs. Gotham—‘Do you suppose, dear, that 
fs where they get the condensed milk ?’’— 
Farming Business, 





Yield — 340 Bu. 
Total Cont - $182 
of Producing ' 
Pertiluzt 
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Grow More Grain on Every Acre 


Fertilizer Made 10 Acres Yield as Much 
as 25 Unfertilized Acres 


America must grow 
more wheat. Upon the 
yields we get from the 
soil depends the victory 
we must wrest from 
the Hun. 


How can the farmer, 
who is short of labor, 
grow more grain? He 
cannot do it by increas- 
ing his acreage, for that 
requires more labor! Increased production is 
best attained when every working hour is 
employed on fertilized land. Fertilizer in- 
creases the grain crop—without the hiring 
of an extra man—the purchase of extra ma- 
chinery—or the use of extra power. 

At the Ohio Experiment Station, tests were 
made on growing wheat with fertilizer, and 
without it. When planted on unfertilized 
land, it required 25 acres to produce 340 
bushels. The total cost (including seed, la- 
bor and land rental) was $280, or 82c per bu. 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL COMPANY 


\- 


Fertilizers 


When planted on fertil- 
ized land, it required 
only 10 acres to produce 
340 bu. The total cost 
{including seed, labor. 
Jand rental and fertilizer) 
was $182, or 53c per bu. 


In other words, by using 
fertilizer, the cost of 
roducing a bushel was 
essened 29c—or fhat 
much more profit was made. Less than half 
as much land was needed. 


With labor at present wages, the saving is 
even greater than shown in these tests. y 
farmers get an increase of 7 to $ bushels of 
wheat per acre from the application of only 200 Ibs. of V-C 
Fertilizers. Use V-C Fertilizers. They contain the plant-foods 
necessary to make good strong straw and fill out the pode of 
grain. They insure more bushels in payment for every hou: 
of labor—more profit on every bushel you sell. 

Our 50 factories and distributing points enable us to ship 
with a minimum amount Of transportation, but due to the 
scarcity of materials and freight cars, fertilizers should be 
ordered immediately. Write for name of V-C Dealere near you 
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INCORPORATED 


Richmond, Va. 

Norfolk, Va. 

Alexandria, Va. Columbia, S. C, 
Durbam, N. C, Atlanta, Ga. 
Winston-Salem, N, C, Athens, Ga 
Charleston, 8. C. Savannab, Ga. 


V-C Sales Offices 


Columbus, Ga. 
Gainesville, Fila. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Sanford, Fla. 


Motitgomery, Ala 
Shreveport, La. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Fort Wayne, Ind, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
New York City 


Memphis. Tenn. 
Mt. Pleasant, Tenn, 
Birmingham, Ala, 
Mobile, Ala. 
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Velvet Beans, Suapped Corn 


—aleo 
or dry Re 


avine hay, alfalfa, eheaf oate or any fodder 
rbage. Specially built to reduce such crops 


right and to stand up for yeare without rep! 


Williams Pulverizer 


inds by heavy tool steel hammeres—wear siz times 

longer than knivee or buhre and cost no more to re- 

place. Genuine SKF annular tne a bail beas- 
as 


ings, W 





h eame amount of power it 


100% more capacity than any other type. 
**Have used your mill 2 yeare and haven’t spent acent 
for repairs’’—J. N. Kirkland, Graceville, Fic. 


and commercial sizes up to 12,000 


. per hr.—for 6 h. p. engines and larger 


With or without wind-sackin 


equipment and “self 


feeder. Increases feed value of any crop over lo« 
Write today for prices and terms an 


FREE FOLDER 


Williams Patent Crusher and 
Pulverizer Co., 
2705 N, Broadway, St.Louis,Mo. 








THE WHITE HOUSE, Washington, June 29, 1916 

It gives me great pleasure to express my admiration for BINGHAM 

MILITARY SCHOOL. All that I have known of it, directly or indirectly, 
has made me have the greatest confidence in it. 


“WAR DEPARTMENT, Nov., 1917. B 
WAR, there is hereby established at BINGHAM 


(Signed) WOODROW WILSON. 


order of the SEC. of 
LITARY SCHOOL an 


INFANTRY UNIT of the Junior Division of the Reserve Officers’ Train 


ing Corps.” “3g 


pahens, Sup’t, Route 4, Asheville, 
8. 


Address Col, R, Bi: 
Or Capt. John A. Perry, 


N.C, 
Army, Retired, Military Professor, Asheville, N. C 
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For Plowing and Belt Work 


Most tractors are measured by their ability to 
plow. Field work is only half the work. Lauson 
farmer-owners now look upon LAUSON 15-25 
as a power unit for doing all the heavy work on the farm. 
—for plowing, discing and seeding 
—for keeping up the country roads, pull- 
ing grader and running crusher 
—for running the silo cutter, hay baler 
or grain separator 


Lauson Tractors are bought on performance and reputas 
tion. Send for complete information and specifications, 
Very often the saving pays forthe Lauson in one season, 


Builders of Lauson Frost King Engines 


For 23 years Lauson Frost King engines have 
been the standard of farm engine excellence 
—built in 24 to 50 H. P. sizes. 


THE JOHN LAUSON MFG. CO., 927 Monroe St., New Holstein, Wis, 





International 
Ensilage 
Cutters |Z 


The following table shows the sizes and capacities of the five 
types of International ensilage cutters, There is,.you see, a 
size for every farm. The smaller sizes will easily fill a 30-ft. 
silo. The largest are used to fill the highest silos in the country. 











Feed Capacity 


Power, Length | 
Throat ons ee { 
Type hee per Hour Neede of Cut 


A |i6” x 64%" |16—25|20-25 H.P.|3¢” to 1;%”"|500—700 R. P. M. 
B /14"x 546"|12—1615-20 “ |33” “ 1,%"/700—800  “ 
E |11" x 446"|10—12)10-15  “ “ %"\300—900 “ 
G |11"x5 "| 8—10} 8-10 “ |" “1 "|g00—900 “ 
F ]o’x3 "|3—6 4-6 “ |” “1 "/800-1000 «* 


All International cutters are of the knife on blower type— 
simplest and requiring least power. All are equipped witha 
corn chute for feeding from the wagon. Steady. power feed 
insures even cutting, silage packs properly and keeps. The 
low speed at which they run, and the safety devices on the 
machines insure the safety of the operator. The machines 
are complete, there are no extra sprockets or gears. - 

A post card will bring you prices and full information on 
any of the cutters listed above. Send it to the address below. 

sins : 


Speed 




















Sestester Company of America 
Clacorporated) 


USA 
Osborne 


Intern 
CHICAGO 
Champion 


—— 
—— 


Deering McCormick Milwaukee 




















Progressive Farmer Advertisers are guaranteed to be as represented. 
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HOW TO FEED AND CARE FOR THE DAIRY CALF 


By Tait Butler 
[This is No. 30 of @ series of 52 articles on “How to Succeéd With Hogs and Cattle.” 
The thirty-first, “How to Feed and Care for the Heifers and Young Bulls,” will ap- 





HE future efficiency of the dairy 
herd depends on the calves rais- 
ed on the farm. There is no 
longer any sort of doubt about the 
failure of all the other methods \gen- 
erally used for maintaining or in- 
creasing the quality of the herd. Good 
dairy cows may be bought, but they 
are not often offered for sale, and 
| when this is done the price is so high 
that the dairymen cannot or will not 
pay it. 

Tf the efficiency of the herd is to be 
increased, and practically all dairy- 
men should aim at such a result, there 
is but one sure and economical meth- 
od by which it can be done. This 
method is simply to procure a good 
pure-bred bull, whose daughters will 
be better than their mothers and then 
raise the heifer calves from only the 
‘best producing cows in the herd. 

The dairyman selling cream or 
making butter, that is, one who re- 
tains the skimmed milk on the farm, 
finds littie difficulty in raising his 
heifer calves to increase the size and 
quality of the herd; but when whole 
milk is sold the expense and trouble 
is greatly increased and the calves 
raised are often not the equal of those 
which receive a liberal supply of fresh 
|skimmed milk. A _ certain limited 
|} amount of milk is almost essential for 
| satisfactory calf feeding and when 
| whole milk is sold many regard it as 
| better and more economical to buy 
| the cows necessary to maintain the 
| herd, rather than to attempt to raise 
the calves without milk or to use such 
expensive feed as whole milk. This 
may be true if the value of increasing 
the future efficiency of the herd is en- 
tirely disregarded, but the economic 
importance of a high producing herd is 
so great that this advantage cannot be 
safely disregarded. 

Raising Calves on Skimmed Milk 


‘THERE are many dairymen in the 

South who have difficulty in raising 
calves on skimmed milk, and some of 
them have gone so far as to state that 
good calves cannot be raised on this 
feed. Their troubles and failures have 
been due to either carelessness or a 
lack of knowledge of the simple meth- 
ods necessary to success, for it has 
been demonstrated beyond question 
that calves, which make cows the 
| equal of those given large quantities 
| of whole milk, can be raised on skim- 
med milk, or at least on skimmed milk 
{and grain after they are three or four 
| weeks old. 








In dairy practice it will be found 
| advisable to take the calf away from 
| its mother a day or two after it is 
| born. We believe it is best to take 


even before it has sucked once. Some 
prefer to allow the calf to suck once, 
but unless care is taken to have the 
| udder and teats of the cow clean we 
| believe it better to take the calf away 
as soon as born or before it has an op- 
portunity to suck. Certainly we would 
not allow it to nurse more than once. 
When the calf is not allowed to nurse 
the mother at all the milking is more 
likely to be better regulated and milk 
fever (parturient paresis) prevented; 
the calf is less likely to become infect- 
ed and suffer from scours, especially if 
abortion infection is present, and the 
separation of the mother and calf cre- 
ates less disturbance to both. 


If the calf is not allowed to suck its 
mother at all it is still desirable that it 
receive the first milk taken from the 
udder, if the cow has not been milked 
| before calving. This first milk differs 
lin composition from the milk which 
| follows and is beneficial to the calf in 
| starting the normal working of its di- 
| gestive organs, but it can be given to 
the calf without the calf being allow- 
ed to nurse the cow. If, however, the 
cow is made clean and the udder pro- 





the calf away as soon as it is born, , 


perly disinfected there is no serious 
objection to the calf taking its first 
feed direct from its mother. But after 
this first nursing the sooner the calf is 
taken from its mother and taught to 
drink the easier it is to teach it that 
important lesson. This can be easily 
done by allowing the calf to suck a 
finger and dipping a little milk into 
the mouth while the calf sucks the fin- 
ger, or by gently directing and forcing 
the calf’s mouth, while it is still suck- 
ing the finger, into the milk in the ves- 
sel holding it. This merely requires a 
little patience. Any calf can be taught 
to drink rather quickly if started early 
in life and a little patience and per- 
sistence is used, although it is true 
that some learn much more easily and 
quickly than others. For the first two 
weeks it is probably best to make the 
feed of the calf entirely whole milk. 
At the end of two or three weeks 
skimmed milk may begin to take the 
place of a gradually decreasing quan- 
tity of the whole milk, until when the 
calf is three or four weeks old it 
should be receiving no whole milk at 
all. 


Four Good Rules 


N FEEDING calves, especially when 

skimmed milk is being used as the 
whole or principal part of the feed, 
certain simple rules must be observed. 
If these are carefully followed no 
trouble is likely to occur, and while 
the calf will not appear as plump and 
fat as when getting whole milk, it will 
make as good growth of bone and 
other tissues and at a year old be in 
every way the equal of the whole milk 
calf. But if these simple precautions 
are not taken all sorts of troubles are 
likely to arise, and then the one guilty 
of this neglect is certain that good 
calves cannot be raised on skimmed 
milk. 

While we have stated that these 
rules are simple, they are all the trou- 
ble which is always involved in the 
careful and persistent observance of 
any necessary routine which must be 
followed day after day without omis- 
sion or serious irregularity. These 
rules may be set down in the order of 
their importance as we see them: 


1. Too much milk must not be 
given, especially to the young calf 
when first put on skimmed milk. 

2. Clean milk, as clean as for 
human use, must be used at all 
times, without exception. Also 
clean, dry surroundings or quar- 
ters must be maintained. 

3. No sudden changes must be 
made in the temperature or quan- 
tity of milk used or in the hours of 
feeding. 

4. In addition to the skimmed 
milk the calf should be given some 
grain, like whole corn, separately, 
and as soon as it will eat it a little 
hay will be of great value. 


S 


A discussion of these rules serve to 
stress their importance. 

The calf that is allowed to run with 
its mother nurses often or takes a 
little milk several times a day. Tak- 
ing this as a guide, it is better for the 
young calf, up to two or three weeks 
of age, to receive feed at least three 
times a day. If this be done the noon 
feed should be decreased gradually 
for a few days so that by the time the 
calf is three or four weeks old it will 
be getting all its milk at the morning 
and night feeds, after which two feeds 
of milk a day are sufficient. 

For small calves, for the first two or 
three weeks, four quarts or eight or 
more pounds a day is sufficient milk. 
A large calf may receive five quarts or 
10 or 11 pounds of milk a day. As the 
calf grows older, that is after it is 
three or four weeks old, the quantity 
of milk may be gradually and slowly 
increased, but at no time are large 
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quantities of milk advisable. Perhaps 
at no time is it necessary or advisable 
to feed the calf over eight or nine 
quarts, sixteen to eighteen pounds of 

ik a day. When abundant 
a large calf may be fed as much as 
ten quarts if gradually brought up to 

at quantity after it is two or three 


milk is 


months old. 

Since too much milk and dirty milk 
are the chief scours, the 
pane of the careless calf feeder, much 
jess milk which is clean is the best 
remedy for scours. Giving a scouring 
calf more than the smallest quantity 
of milk is not feeding the calf but 
simply feeding the scours. What ap- 
pears to be starving the calf under 
such conditions is really starving the 
scours out of the calf. 


causes of 


By clean milk we mean the cleanest 
milk which it is practicable to pro- 
duce in general dairy practice. This 
will usually be obtained if the dairy is 
producing reasonably clean milk for 
human consumption by using the 
same buckets for feeding the calves 
as we used for milking or handling 
the fresh milk. The advantage in this 
practice is that the vessels are wash- 
ed and exposed to steam, or the sun, 
or both, each time after using. 
Troughs or stationary feeding places 
are seldom or never kept clean, and 
the use of dirty slop buckets for 
feeding the calves is simply inviting 
disaster. If one simply uses only ves- 
sels such as he would be willing to 
drink milk from there will be little 
danger to the calves from this source. 

lf there is any one thing more im- 
portant than clean milk for the calf 
it is clean, dry, comfortable quarters. 
It is true that a few calves can soon 
“mess up” a stall, and it takes con- 
stant care and changing of bedding 
to keep their quarters clean; but ‘the 
importance of this. being done cannot 
be easily exaggerated. 

Sudden changes of feed are to be 
avoided with all animals, but with 
young calves it is doubly important. 


Perhaps with the young calf next to] 


sudden changes in the quantity of 
milk, a sudden change in the temper- 
ature is to be avoided. After the calf 
is a couple of months old, probably 
the most convenient temperature, 
which is also safe is that at which it 
comes from the separator when the 
cream is separated at the best tem- 
perature. At first, or for the real 
young calfy probably a temperature 
from 98 to 100 degrees is.best, but as 
the calf gets older a lower tempera- 
ture is all right. In fact, it is more 
important that the ‘temperature be 
uniform, or not changed suddenly, 
than that any particular temperature 
be used. Only with young calves will 
it usually be found necessary to warm 
the milk after it comes from the sep- 
arator. When the cream is raised by 
the gravity process, setting in ves- 
sels and skimming cold, it will be nec- 
essary to warm the milk until the 
calves are three or four months old 
when a gradual change may be made 
to the cold milk, but until the calves 
are, say as much as five months old, 
the milk should be given while sweet. 
Sour milk is not good for a‘calf ac- 
customed to sweet milk, but after the 
calf has learned to eat considerable 
quantities of grain and hay if he is 
accustomed to sour milk it may do 
him no harm. 


Sudden changes in the hours of 
feeding, as well as in the quantity and 
temperature of the milk, must. be 
avoided. When only two feeds a day 
are given the time between feeds 
should be as near equal as practicable 
and no great variation from this al- 
lowed. 


As we have often stated, calves will 
begin eating grain and hay at a 
month old. Grain is necessary to bal- 
ance the skimmed milk and for this 
whole corn, or equal parts of corn 
and oats, will generally be found best. 
At first this grain may be kept where 
the calves can get to it at will, but as 
soon.as the calf has learned to eat 
freely it is best to feed only what it 





will eat up clean once, or preferably 
twice a day. 

The cow must have bulky feed. She 
cannot live on grain alone. The calf 
will live for a time and make fair 
crowth on milk alone, especially 
whole milk, but it also needs bulky 
roughage. We prefer*® good clean, 
well cured grass hay for the calf get- 
ting milk, but legume hays will do if 
sweet and well cured. We believe 
calves do better on dry hay than on 
green grass while they receive a lib- 
eral allowance of milk, but after they 
are a few months old they may do all 
right on pasture or green feed. 


It takes care to raise good calves, 
but it pays, for it is important that 
the dairyman have the most efficient 
machine in business and he can 
only be sure of this by raising his 
own calves from only his best cows, 
by the best pure-bred bull he can use. 


.: 
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. Garden Notes 





Mech of the garden can be culti- 


vated with horse-drawn imple- 
ments, but in most home gardens at 
least a portion of it must be cultivat- 
ed by hand. Here is where the hand 
garden plow or wheel hoe comes in 
handy. If you haven’t one, get it. 

In using the cabbage of the garden, 
if you cut the plants off instead of 
pulling them, more green leaves will 


come out. These will be fine later on 
to pull off and feed to cows, chickens 
or hogs. 


The strawberry bed is usually a rich 


place. It does not pay to try to get 
more than two or three crops from 
one bed. Therefore, when this age is 


reached, it should be torn-up. An old 
strawberry bed makes an ideal place 
for turnips or rutabagas; if you have 
such a place, try it with one of these. 


When tomatoes, peppers, or other 
garden or vegetable crops get so 
large that cultivation cannot well be 
given, try mulching the plants with 
stable or lot manure. The manure 
will conserve the moisture, keep the 
ground from baking and supply plant 
food. 


Keep the home canner going. We 
have so long been in the habit of al- 
lowing fruits and vegetables to go to 
waste that it is hard to break our- 
selves of the habit. Now is the time 
when we must do it. Too many peo- 
ple in the world are hungry for us to 
think of allowing anything to go to 
waste. 


The Irish potato bug is especially 
fond of the eggplant, and now since 
most of the Irish potatoes are dug, it 
will be well to watch the eggplants. 
This pest will also eat the tomato 
leaves. If they give trouble, sprinkle 
on some’ poison, either arsenate of 
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lead or Paris green, and they can be 
easily controlled. A heaping tea- 
spoonful of dry arsenate of lead io 
three gallons of water is about the 
right amount; if the paste is used, it 
will take two teaspoonfuls to three 
galtons of water. 


Not only should the weeds be kept 
out of the rows, but those in the cor- 
ners and at the end of the rows 
should be destroyed. If weeds are al- 
lowed to grow in these places, much 
plant food and moisture are taken up 
that would otherwise find its way to 
the vegetables; and, too, when they 
afe allowed to grow they will make 
the garden an unsightly place and a 
hiding ._place for harmful insects. 


If a sufficient quantity of beets and 
carrots are not growing for fall and 
winter use, put in some now. Both 
of these will keep fainly well right 
where they are grown throughout the 
winter in the middle and lower sec- 
tions of the South; in the upper part 
they can easily be stored. Okra can 
also be planted at this time. The 
early planted crop may not produce 
well right up to frost, and a planting 
at this time should give a supply of, 
this crop until cold weather. June is 
probably the best month for setting 
collards, but if they have not already 
been set, put out a few now. 


L. A. NIVEN. 




















than ever before. 


Handles any size seed from alfalfa to large 


No Extra Labor, Less Seed 
and a Bigger Crop 


These are results that are even more desirable right now 
They are obtained by using the drill that 
pulverizes the soil, makes the seed furrow, plants and covers the 
seed and the fertilizer all in one operation—the 


JOHN#:DEERE—VAN BRUNT 
Fertilizer Disc Drill 


No clogging up—the Van Brunt success- 








bearded oats, peas and beans. 

All the ground is seeded—patented, ad- 
justable gate force-feed compels seed to 
leave grain box in even, continuous streams 
—no crushing of seed, no choking up in 
the grain box. Fertilizer is handled just as 
positively. 

Quantity sown easily regulated by shift- 
ing feed gauge levers. 





Van Brunt Fertilizer Grain Drill 


fully plants seed in mud, gumbo or trash. 
Seed is protected until it reaches bottom 
of furrow. 

Guaranteed disc bearings, high grade 
steel discs, non-sagging grain box and the 
famous Van Brunt tilting lever that enables 
operator to regulate depth of planting with 
relation to depth of disking. Grass seed 
attachment sows broadcast or in drills, as 
desired. 

Analyze the work of the Van Brunt 
Drill and you will find every part of 
the field properly seeded—no bare 
spots. All of the seed isin the ground 
at an even depth — all properly 
covered—no seed wasted. Every 
seed has a chance, every seed ger- 
minates at the same time—the crop 
matures evenly. With good seed and 
a good seed bed, the result is a big 
yield when a Van Brunt isused. A 
Van Brunt Drill pays for itself in a 
short time. 











implements. Worth dollars. 





To get these books just state the implements in 
which you are interested and ask for package B F 323, 











These Books Free for the Asking 


“‘Better Grain Yields from the Same Fields’’—32 pages beautifully illustrated, telling how to select, test 
and plant seed. Also ‘“‘Better Farm Implements and How to Use Them’’—a 156 page text book on farm 


JOHN DEERE, Moline, Ill. 2 














"You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.” 
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MONG recent deaths of men distinguished for 

their service to agriculture, we regret to note 
the passing of Prof. Thomas Shaw, of Minnesota, 
author of several important agricultural and live- 
stock ‘books ; C. N. Winslow, of the Ayrshire Breed- 
ers’ Association; and O. W. Blacknall, founder of 
the Continental Plant Company and its nurseries. 





F COURSE silage is the best way to feed the 

corn crop to obtain its full value, but only a very 
small per cent of our farmers have silos. After 
the silage comes shocking. Cutting and shocking 
saves the full feeding value of this very important 
crop. Every farmer should secure and study at 
once the bulletins on this subject put out by the 
experiment stations of his own and other states. 





HE care a man takes of his soil is a fair measure 

of his success as a farmer. Show us a farmer 
who grows legumes neither summer nor winter, 
whose fields do not know the blessings of a carpet 
of winter green, and we will show you a man 
headed for failure. If Nature gave him an unusually 
rich soil he may manage to keep ahead of the 
sheriff for awhile, but not for many years. A 
legume crop every year on every possible acre 
should be our aim. 





HREE important meetings for North Carolina 

farmers are the North Carolina Good Roads 
Association, Wrightsville Beach, August 7, 8, 9; 
State Farmers’ Alliance meeting, Hillsboro, Au- 
gust 13, 14; and State Farmers’ and Farm Women’s 
Convention, West Raleigh, August 28, 29, 30. Sec- 
retary Bain, Wade. N. C., asks us to urge all Sub- 
Alliance and County Alliance secretaries to mail 
him reports by August 1. In next week’s paper 
President Latham will announce plans for the 
State Farmers’ Convention. 





T IS true that many farmers are prosperous be- 

cause of brain power not accurately measured by 
returns compared with other industries, by thrift 
and application seldom found in any other class, 
and a total disregard for drudgeries of which no 
eight-hour day has been or ever will be the 
measure, These and all other right-thinking farm- 
ers rejoice over the short hours and prosperity of 
all other classes, and we appeal to all fair-minded 
men to stand for a fair price for farm products so 
that the farmer and his family may be able to enjoy 
the necessities and some of the comforts and lux- 
uries of life. 





T THE Minnesota Experiment Station a par- 

ticular piece in wheat for twelve years showed 
a loss of nitrogen during that period of 2,039 
pounds, but the wheat crops grown on the field re- 
moved less than 450 pounds of nitrogen during that 
time. In other words, for every one pound of 
nitrogen taken out by the wheat crop, four pounds 
were lost by leaching and washing. And if this 
happened in Minnesota, our nitrogen losses in the 
South, with our mild winters and heavy rainfall, 
must be even larger relatively. Cover crops, winter 
and summer, will go far toward preventing these 
heavy losses of our most valuable plant food 
element, 





ARMERS may lose nearly half the value of the 

corn crop when they pull fodder. The fodder is 
usually pulled shortly after the ear passes the 
roasting ear stage and the yield of corn is de- 
creased from 10 to 25 per cent. When the fodder is 
pulled the stalks are left in the field to go to waste. 
About 30 to 40 per cent of the value of the corn crop 
is in the stalks. The pulling of fodder should be 
discontinued and the whole plant cut and shocked 
in small shocks. Stalks cut when the dew is off, 
shocked well in small shocks and well tied will 
keep until the corn is ready to be husked by hand 
or by the husker and shredder. 





T IS not at all necessary to adopt tedious and 
expensive methods in order to obtain seed that 
will produce large yields. 


The advice often given - 


to select seed on the basis of chemical composition, 
purity of breeding, show type, physical perfection 
of the stalk, etc. should not cause the farmer to 
fail to select seed that will make it possible for him 
to secure the maximum yields from his farm. The 
seed corn should be selected in the field when in 
roasting ear. A good way to mark the selected 
stalks is to tie a piece of any kind of cheap cloth to 
the ear to attract attention at gathering time. 
Select ears from stalks with two ears, numerous 
strong base roots, 12 to 16 broad, strong leaves, and 
that bear the ears at a moderate height. The 
shanks of the ears should be just long enough to 
permit the tips of the ears to turn downward. 





Bur and Crimson Clover Will Probably 
Do Well on Your Farm 





T IS a demonstrated fact, proved by our experi- 
Ment stations and many good farmers, that bur 
and crimson clovers will do well on practically 

all well drained soil types from east Texas east- 
ward to Virginia. We these 
thriving on soils ranging from those of the sandy 
Coastal Plain section to the stiff clays of the Pied- 
mont and Black Belt sections and know whereof 
we speak. However, in order to get them to do 
their best two or three essentials must be carefully 
looked to, 

1. Plant on a firm seed bed and in well drained 

land. A loose seed bed usually means that the seed 


have seen clovers 


are covered too deep, with poor germination as a 
result, and a poorly drained soil may mean acidity 


and failure of the clover to do its best. 


2. Plant at the right time. On page 6 we are 
publishing a map showing approximately the best 
dates to plant crimson clover. These dates also 
hold for bur clover when the seed are boiled to 
hasten germination. In case the bur clover seed 
are not boiled, July or August planting will prob- 
ably be best for all sections. 

3. Don’t fail to 
Elsewhere in this issue we are discussing the sub- 
ject of inoculation and telling just how it is done. 
To fail to usually 
means failure. 
bur needs no inoculation. 


inoculate for crimson clover. 


inoculate for crimson clover 


Bur clover when planted in the 





Spend $7 per Acre for Clover Seed, Get 
$26.25 in Nitrogen 


F, IN planning to put in winter cover crops this 
fall, the price of seed seems high, it should be 
remembered that comparatively the prices of 
all plant foods are also high, and the necessity for 
saving them is more acute than ever before. Not 
only this, but there is equally as great need for 
buying what plant foods we have to buy at as low 





price per pound as possible. 

Nitrogen is the most expensive of all plant food 
elements, costing now from 35 to 45 cents a pound, 
when bought in sacks, and it is the very element 
that is leached and washed out of our soils to the 





HOW TO USE CRIMSON CLOVER IN 
CROP ROTATIONS 


A THREE-YEAR ROTATION 


First Year:—Corn, with cowpeas, velvet or soy 
beans in the corn. 

Second Year: Cotton, with oats sowed in cot- 
ton middles in the fall. 

Third Year: Oats sowed in cotton middles in 
fall of second year, as above, peas sowed 
after oats, and clover sowed on pea stubble 
after peas are cut off in September. 


Fourth Year: Back to corn again, same as first 
year, beginning the rotation anew. 
A TWO-YEAR ROTATION 
Frst Year: Corn, with peas, velvet or soy beans 
in corn. 


Second Year: Cotton, with clover sowed in 
cotton middles in September, to be plowed 
under for corn in April. 


Third Year: Corn on clover sod, beginning 
rotation anew. 
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greatest extent. Cover crops, more than any othe: 
one thing, will prevent this great waste of nitrogen, 
and leguminous cover crops will not only prevent 
nitrogen losses, but will add geeatly to the store of 
nitrogen already in the soil. 

The amount of crimson clover seed required to 
sow an acre will, at present prices, cost from $4 to 
Add $2 to this for the 
probable cost of seeding and inoculation, and we 
What do we get in 


$6, or say an average of $5. 


have a total of $7 an acre. 
return? An acre of fairly good crimson clover will 
gather from the air probably not less than 75 
pounds of nitrogen, worth, at 35 cents per pound, 
$26.25, and this, when the clover is plowed under, is 
available for the crop that follows. In other words, 
we are getting from our acre of crimson clover as 
much nitrogen as there is in 1,250 pounds of 6 per 
cent cottonseed meal or nearly 500 pounds of ni- 
trate of soda. In addition to this, we have kept the 
plant foods already in our soils from leaching and 
washing away and have added a fine lot of humus 
—s®mething nearly all our lands sorely need. Of 
course a non-legume crop like rye or oats adds no 
nitrogen to the soil, but it does save a great deai 
of nitrogen from being leached and washed away 
and adds much valuable humus. 

With these facts in mind, we must conclude that 
relatively cover crop seed are not high-priced; on 
the other hand, we cannot afford not to buy them 
and cover every possible acre this fall. 


Have a Carpet of Green on Every Acre 
This Winter 


O[L-wasting is the agricultural South’s great 
economic sin. Everywhere we see evidences 

of it. Our muddy streams are freighted with 
plant foods, leaving behind them gullied fields, poor 
farms and poorer farmers. 

Upon the solution of this problem depends ou 
there can be no 
Hap 
pily, however, thousands of our best farmers are 
already learning that fertile soil is the very first 
essential, if profits are to be made, and are taking 
steps to save their soils and add to their fertility. 


whole agricultural future; for 


prosperous agriculture without rich lands, 


In this work of soil-saving and soil-building, 
cover crops are an absolute necessity; and the best 
of all cover crops are the legumes, for they not 
only hold our soils and plant foods and keep them 
from washing and leaching away, but at the same 
time they are taking nitrogen, our most needed 
plant food element, from the air and storing it for 
the crops that are to follow. And of all the legumes 
that may be used for soil-saving and soil-building 
during the fall, winter and spring months we place 
crimson clover first. The seed required to plant 
an acre will usually cost less than the seed of othex 
winter legumes, and the crop is ready to plow 
under in April for a crop of corn to follow. Bur 
clover finds its best use as a part of a permanent 
pasture combination, though some farmers are 
using it very successfully in cultivated fields as a 
cover crop to be plowed under in the spring, while 
the late maturity of vetch makes it most valuable 
as a hay crop. 

Rye and oats, while they of course are not le- 
gumes and add no plant food to the land, are very 
valuable cover crops and should be used in all cases 
where the legumes are not used. They of course 
need no inoculation, and getting good stands of 
them is comparatively easy. 

The point we would emphasize here is that any 
good winter cover crop, legume or non-legume, will 
pay handsomely. They are so badly needed, in fact, 
that we simply cannot afford to be without them 
Every farmer should aim to have his whole farm 
The re- 
wards will be sure to come, in the form of richer 


covered with a winter carpet of green. 


fields, bigger crops and more profits. 





Consider what you have in the smallest chosen library. A 
company of the wisest and wittiest men that could be picked 
out of all civilized countries, in a thousand years, have set 
in the best order the results of their learning and wisdom 
The men themselves were hid and inaccessible, solitary, im 
patient of interruption, fenced by etiquette; but the thought 
which they did not uncover to their bosom friend is here 
written out to us, the strangers of another age.—Hmerson. 
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By CLARENCE POE 


Dirty Work on the Farm” 











y 
| About Doing the “Heavy, 











way coach a little while ago. 

“Ves, I think I should like farming,” said one, 
“but I should want to be a ‘gentleman farmer.’ 
I should like to do the planning and directing, but 
get out of all the heavy, dirty work.” 

Such an utterance sounds rather typical of the 
“hoss habit” of mind which-Walter Page used to say 
was ruining the South. But in this case it was a 
Northern man, a “Yankee,” who expressed this view 
while it was a Southerner who disagreed with him. 
' mention this remark, however, not to prove that 
our Southerners are getting more energetic than 
our Yankee friends, but just to show that no 
man is fit to be a farmer until he gets over any 
such unworthy attitude toward work. 

I pity the man who farms but doesn’t love the 
actual contact with the teeming earth. I am glad 
to say that my own grandfather, although a small 
slaveholder, worked in the fields at the head of his 
Negroes and had his boys work just the same as 
if there hadn’t been a slave on the place, and my 
father gave me by precept and example the same 
sort of training. I worked in a cotton field the day 
before I began work on The Progressive Farmer, 
and had done with my own hands about every kind 
of work performed on the typical small farm of the 
South twenty years ago. 

- 


Tvs friends of mine were talking in a rail- 


* * 


I pity the man, I say, who doesn’t love what my 
Northern friend called “the heavy, dirty work” of 
the farm. “Nothing Is Drudgery That We Do 
Willingly” said a motto that I once saw in Tuske- 
gee Institute and have never forgotten: it is a good 
doctrine for white folks as well as Negroes. And if 
yne goes heartily and cheerfully about the every 
day tasks of the farm, there is hardly any pleas- 
anter work on earth. 

Of course, the work has its hard phases—as | 
know from experience: milking cows on zero 
mornings, working in the cornfield with the ther- 
mometer near 100 in July, making a “spring drive” 
against roots and stumps in a highly fortified new- 
ground and so on. But so has any kind of work its 
trying days. The shut-in worker in the over- 
heated air of office, store or factory is often ex- 
hausted by the long hours and unwholesome en- 
vironment; the business man often works not 
merely through the farmer’s daylight hours but far 
into the night; the public man has not only his 
days of honor and success, but days when his very 
soul agonizes ‘because friends misunderstand him, 
critics misinterpret him, or enemies lie about him. 

Despite its days of hardship, therefore, to a 
strong man of the right spirit the “heavy, dirty” 
work of the farm is pleasant work, and I am always 
glad of whatever chance [ get to take a hand in it. 
Whatever vacation I have been able to get from 
office duties recently, I have utilized in this way, 
and a few weeks ago when an injured eye caused 
the doctor to forbid reading for ten days, I put in 
almost the whole time with plow, hoe, harrow and 
cultivator. And a man can do a lot of thinking as 
he walks along behind a pair of horses, 

££ * 


The Almighty’s first command to man was “to 
dress and keep” a tract of earth: “And the Lord 
God took the man, and put him into the Garden of 
Eden to dress it and to keep it.” 

I think sometimes that we have never had that 
iast phrase sufficiently emphasized. Notice that 
the Lord didn’t tell man just to see how big crops 
he could grow on the soil without regard to how 
the land should look or what effect the crop-mak- 
ing should have on the land. There was in the 
Lord’s command a certain definite regard both 
for beauty and for permanence of use. Man is 
directed to “dress” the earth he cultivates; that is, 
to make it fair and pleasing to the eye, and he is 
directed to “keep it’—which last phrase certainly 
doesn’t mean to let it become impoverished, gullied 
and worn-out. 

Now if a man takes any piece of ground in the 
pirit in which the Lord gave the earth into man’s 
keeping, if he is resolved “to dress and keep it,” 
' believe he will enjoy nearly every kind of farm 
work. He will never plant a flower or a tree, and 
never drive down a corn or cotton row without 
thinking in effect, “I am helping dress the earth 
by keeping down its thorns and its thistles 
and its evil growth and am stimulating instead 
the growth of God-given plants that minister to 
man’s needs for bread and beauty.” He will never 
plant a cover crop or stop a wash or bring back to 
fertility some famished galled spot or old-field, 
without thinking in effect, “I am helping keep the 
earth by retaining or increasing that fertility 
which alone will keep it fruitful and a dependable 





nurturer of the endless generations that are to 
come after me. Here, too, I am co-worker with the 
Almighty, a fulfiller of my Great Father's first 
command to man.” 

om * * 

It is in such a spirit that one should approach ev- 
ery task on the farm. Old Thomas Carlyle’s saying 
should be often in mind: “Qh, it is great and there 
is no other greatness—to make some nook of 
God’s creation a little fairer, more fruitful, more 
worthy of God.” And if one feels, too, that he is 
caring for~a little nook of God’s creation a little 
better than it would be cared for if he were to 
leave it, he can feel the fine satisfaction which Dr 
Van Dyke suggests in his sonnet on work: 

“Of all who live I am the one by whom 
This work can best be done in the right way.” 
es « 

John Galsworthy, the distinguished English nov- 
elist and essayist, said recently: 


“The true elixirs—for there be two, I think, 
—are open air life and a proud pleasure in 
one’s work; and the trouble is that we have 
evolved a mode of existence in which it is 
comparatively rare to find. these two com- 
bined.” 


“A proud pleasure in one’s work!” On thinking 
of the matter, it seems to me that among the 
masses of the workers in towns, there is about as 
little of this quality as of the open air living itself. 
The man at the top who has achieved worthily, of 
course, has this satisfaction; but one sees and 
hears little of it among the countless thousands of 
factory operatives, clerks, stenographers, book- 
keepers, etc. But the older man on my farm is 
proud because it was long ago “given up” that he 
was the best plowman in the neighborhood, and 
his thirteen-year-old grandson is proud of his 
ability in the same direction; and his mother 
shows proudly her incubator and the chickens she 
is raising. Then my farm neighbor on the north 
has all an artist’s pride in fine horses; and my 
farm neighbor on the east is proud of his clover 
fields; my farm neighbor on the south is proud be- 
cause he is developing a herd of dairy cattle un- 
surpassed in the county and his hoy is proud be- 
cause he won a prize on pig club work; and my 
dairyman neighbor on the west and his enterpris- 
ing wife are proud of having the dairy which has 
repeatedly made the highest score in the city’s 


monthly milk tests. 
ie 


The truth is that the country is more democratic 
than the town. The people are nearer on an equal- 
ity. In town a few men are masters; the many 
serve. In the country, there is a large degree of 
freedom of all, and nearly everybody has a 
chance to do his joh so well that it will win atten- 
tion and approval. One man has the finest mules 
in the neighborhood, another the best Berkshires, 
another the best Durocs, another the best Jerseys, 
another the best Angus, another the prettiest field 
of corn, another the most convenient home, an- 
other nearly every year reports the first cotton 
bloem, another is bringing up a run-down farm 
faster than anybody else in the county, and sq gn. 
In the factory and mine there is no such oppor- 
tunity. 

ee * 

Then, too, there is much satisfaction on the farm 
in being able to see the tangible results of the 
day’s work. Sometimes one works all day long in 
the office until, almost suddenly jt seems, nighf has 
come, and one wonders what has been accomplish- 
ed. But on the farm one looks contentedly at sun- 
set oyer the new-plowed field which at sunrise so 
sorely needed plowing; or there is a field over 
which nature is brooding with sun and shower and 
summer heat which since daybreak has been seed- 
ed to a crop which promises abundant yields; or 
the ditch or terrace which needed attention has 
manifestly been put to rights; or a fruit tree has 
been set out which will gladden life, perhaps for 
one’s children and children’s children; or a stump 
which has cumbered the ground for a decade has 
been so handled that the place that once knew it 
will know it no more forever. 

In other words, it is a great advantage the good 
farmer has in being able to put his finger each 
night upon some tangible achievement of the day’s 
work. His own eyes tell him he is making pro- 
gress, and he can say with Longfellow’s “Village 
Blacksmith” : 

“Each morning sees some task begun, 

Each evening sees it close, 
Something attempted, something done. 
Has earned a night’s repose.” 
“se 


Tolstoi has a theory that no man can be a com- 
plete and well-rounded map unless he does physi- 
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cal labor equal to what would be required to sup- 
ply himself with bread. There is no doubt about 
it that countless thousands of brain-workers in 
cities need Tolstoi’s prescription. In fact, as Ar- 
thur M. Judy declared recently in an article “From 
the Study to the Farm: A Personal Experience” in 
the Atlantic Monthly: 


“During all the period I was in the city there 
was not a year when I did not row, play golf 
and tennis, climb mountains, keep up vigorous 
walking. I pursued these exercises both as a 
delight and as a necessity; and yet when I he- 
came a farmer, their worth, as a means of phy- 
sical invigoration, struck me as laughable, al- 
though I do not overlook their value under 
our present social conditions.” 

* * * 


There is another idea which Mr. Judy brings out 
in his article, however, which deserves equal em- 
phasis and that is, that just as the brain-worker 
needs the physical invigoration of actual outdoor 
labor each day, just so surely does the outdoor 
farm laborer need the mental invigoration and 
stimulus of definite study, definite mental applica- 
tion, each and every day. As he goes on to say: 
“Well may we question whether any civilization 
will permanently endure until one comes into ex- 
istence which calls every man, woman, and child, 
part of the day to physical toil in the open, part of 
the day to mental toil within doors. That only can 
be the complete life of a human being, that only 
the perfect life of a nation.” This expression, as a 
matter of fact, very happily reinforce Galswor- 
thy’s saying about the open air work and a “proud 
pleasure in one’s work” as the two elixirs of life. 
No one can have the highest pride or pleasure in 
his work unless science, skill, and intelligence have 
ennobled it and dignified it into a fine art. 

' * + * 


One more quotation from Mr. Judy and I have 
done. He gives what he believes is the true ex- 
planation of the almost universal desire of city 
men for life on the farm: “It is, I think, really not 
that they wish to be farmers+to dog the business 
and produce the fruits of the farm, for of that 
they know not whereof they speak; but it is that 
they hear the call of their elemental being, they 
feel the hunger of manhood for its first home— 
the vast open, the gleam of untainted sky, the 
odors of the sod, the turmoil and the conflict of 
the body with things, the thrilling revelations 
which the rough tutelage of nature forces on the 
expanding soul. Lacking these they are dimly 
conscious that the best in life is lacking.” And Mr. 
Judy believes with them that lacking this contact 
with nature the best in life is indeed lacking: 


“Or tura to joyousness as an element in the 
making of manhood,—where have I known it 
in richer measure than there on the farm as 
one by one its hard tasks haye been done? 
When once a fine wheat field has been reaped, 
—when its golden shocks stood in martial ar- 
ray, safe from storm, far on the way toward 
feeding the hungry, there at set of sun,—can 
you know the joy that I felt in that labor 
done, the affection that rose in my heart for 
the field which had yielded its rich haryest, 
the comradeship, the attachment for the men 
who had helped win the labor to its triumph- 
ant close? In that hunger for the old farm, 
belieye me, there is something profoundly just- 
ified. That old farm has power to exercise and 
rejoice the heart of man beyond the common 
and superficial understanding of its value. The 
deep things of God are peculiarly there,” 

+ * * 


Can anyone believe that Mr. Judy would have felt 
this “joyousness” in the sight of his wheat harvest 
if he had not labored with his own hands—if he 
had not done “the heavy, dirty work” which is 
necessary and inevitable if anybody is at last to 
rejoice in “the garnered largeness of the fruitful 
year”? 

There is an old country saying that “Dirty work 
makes clean money,” and that is something, but it 
is not all. The “heavy, dirty work” of the farm 
develops hardihood, vigor, patience, initiatiye, 
courage, a sense of comradeship and brotherhood 
with those who toil, and without its beneficent in- 
fluences, the best “gentleman farmer” is only a 
flabby imitation of what the true keeper of earth’s 
Edens ought to be. 


A Thought for the Week 


ORK is a part of the divine and of the hu- 
man plan of life. One of the very first com- 
mands that God gave to man was to work. 

“Six days shalt thou work,” was the fundamental 
commandment upon which God established human 
civilization, and no man has ever béen able to dis- 
cover a better substitute —Dr. Bruce Payne, Presi- 
dent Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 
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Mennen’s was the 
first Borated Talcum 
Powder. We believe 
nothing better is made. 











Who’s Afraid of Sunburn? 


Use plenty of Mennen’s Talcum to protect your skin from sun 
and wind. ~Talcum is great after a sea bath or a tub bath. 

Mennen’’ Talcums—all with the original borated formula 
which has never been bettered—include a variety to satisfy every 
need: Borated; Violet{ also Flesh Tint and Cream Tint, 
charmingly perfumed; and the new Talcum for Men which is 
neutral in tint and delightful after shaving. 

















each 





Send 5 cents for a 


trial can of any one brand, or 25 cents for any five. 


Gerhard Mennen Chemical Co. 


Laboratories: 
42 Orange Street, Newark, New Jersey 


MENNENS 


TALCUM POWDERS 


Now in the new large-size economical can 

















| And He Is Going to Earn Another 
Beauty Like This 





Farmer :— 
I am sending you a picture 


The Progressive 
of myself 
and pig. He weighed about sixty-five 
pounds when I got him about a year ago. 
Have not weighed him lately. I like 
him fine. Am going to work for another 
one during spare time this summer. 

I have to work on my little farm. My 
papa helps me some but it takes most of 
his time in the store. I am twelve years 
{ old and am plotving this vear. I joined 
the County Pig Club in March. 

Yours for success, 
BURNETT GARRETT. 
Miss. 





Rankin County, 





Note:—Get busy and earn a pure-bred 
pig. Look in another part of the paper 
and find the nomination blank, fill in 
and send to us today with one or more 
annual subscriptions and you will be en- 
tered as a member in The Progressive 
Pig Club. 

The Progressive Pig Club 


The fhoprrensine Passes 




















wu. THAT’S RIGHT, 
UNCLE SAM. 


Thrifty, healthy birds, well fed 
and free from lice; some neat, 
attractive letterheads; prom i 
and careful attention while ma 
ing every effort to satisfy cus- 
: tomers are the first things nec- 
essary. The next thing is an adver- 
7 tisement in 


The Progressive Farmer. 
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HOTEL SEVILLE 


FIFTH AVE. AND 29TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 


CONVENIENT TO ALL BEST SHOPS. 
IDEAL FOR OUT-OF-TOWN VISITORS. 


Rooms with Detached Bath—$2 per day. 
Rooms with Private Bath—$2.50 per day 
upward. 

Rooms, with Bath for Two—$3 to $5 per day. 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath—$5 to $10 per day. 


DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET WITH ROOM PLAN, 
STATING ALL PRICES ON REQUEST. 


JOHN F. GARRETY, Mgr. 
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and TRACTOR BUSINESS 
$90 to santan Per Month 


money as 
superin- 


book ex: 
BAWE'S AUTO & TRA 


2207 Oak St., ity, Mo. 








FOR A HOT AND TUB 
$6. 50 COLD WATER BATH 
Modern and Complete in Every Respect. 
Most wonderful invention ever offered to the public, 
Large and roomy. 
WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE MATTER. 


SOUTHERN BATH TUB CO., 
Dept. P.F., Meridian, Miss. 
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man that lives next door. 


But I've noticed, though he tells us that 
the good are always glad, 
That the times Ma asks for money Pa 


becomes a trifle sad. 


He will stand for all the racket that we 

make without a word, 

know he has his troubles, 

them I’ve never heard. 

He is mostly always laughin’ an’ we look 
for him each day 

‘Cause we know when supper's over that 
with us he'll want to play, 

But when Ma asks him for money 
change comes over dad 

An’ his face gets long an’ solemn an’ he 
seems a trifle sad. 


An’ I but of 


then a 


Then his fingers tap the table as he 


thinks a little while. 

An’ his forehead gets all wrinkled an’ his 
face forgets to smile, 

An’ he says: “Good gracious, mother, 
Where did all the money go 

That you got from me last Tuesday? 
That is what I want to know” 











Pa is really kind an’ cheerful, an’ it really 
seems too bad 
That Ma has to ask for money, ‘cause it 
tlways makes him sad 
—Edgar A. Guest? 
July Suggestions 
OUSE made fly-proof? Yes? 
Grand, comfortable, eh? 


Make deep pies by putting plenty 
of fruit in a flat baking dish instead 
of a pie pan. Use no bottom crust 
and make the top one of rich biscuit 
dough. See if the family does not 
prefer it to the thin pie of as much 
crust as fruit. 


A small inverted cup in the center 
of a deep pie helps to keep the juice 
from bubbling over. Another little 
trick with fruit pies is to pour the 
juice off the berries into the pan then 
sprinkle a little flour into the berries, 
then add them to the juice. It thick- 
ens the juice evenly without creating 
the pastiness that is often the result 
of sifting it on the top. 


Have a picnic, just the family. It 
will bring you together as will few 
other things. A shady nook, a big 
quilt for baby to sit on, a generous 
basket of very simple food, a few 
good stories to read aloud and you 
have a day the children will remem- 
ber. 


Do not get discouraged about can- 
ning. Follow rules and the results 
will reward you. If you have no bot- 
tles suspend a dryer over the kitchen 
stove. Any small boy can work one. 
A picture and directions were pub- 
lished recently. Salted and ferment- 
ed snaps and other vegetables will be 
delicious next winter. 

The pretty soft colored shades that 
are so popular can be made during 
the long twilights. A pair of pinch- 
ers, wire and some flowered chintz or 
soft silk is all the material needed. 
Make wire loops for top and bottom, 
connect them with a few straight 
wires and you have the frame. Cover 
this plain or gathered with some soft 
warm coloring and you have a lovely 


shade. You will need wire loops to 
suspend it. 
If baby shows any tendency to 


diarrhoea give a good dose of castor 
oil and substitute water and rice wa- 
ter for twenty four hours. Then 
start the milk slowly with milk well 
diluted with water or rice water. 

During hot weather knit for the 
soldiers to protéct them against next 
winter’s icy blasts. 

Have you made your work dresses 
after the Hoover pattern? Try one. 

Fireless cooker ice cream is good. 
Fill baking powder tins three fourths 


3s Edited by MRS. W. N. HUTT 

: J 

full of well beaten custard or grape 

’ juice. Dip a strip of cotton cloth 

PA’S SADDEST HOURS melted paraffin and wrap it around 

MY PA. ' en ee ern oe mostly the place where tin and lid meet 

full of fun, Bury in salt and crushed ice in the 

He says he hates to scold us for the one of the fireless cooker wells, cover 
wrong we may have done, ° P e 

He's always gay an’ smiling, an’ he’ll with a piece of paper, close the top 

remp about the floor, and leave to freeze for a few hours. 

An’ he’s never cross an’ cranky like the To remove take off the top and wrap 


a hot cloth around the tin for a mo- 


ment and invert. 





Grains of Wisdom From Mothers 


HAVE a little girl who troubled 

me because she was growing very 
deceitful. My other three children 
have always been generous and open- 
hearted. One night I lay thinking 
for hours about it and I saw myself as 
I really was in my relations to her. 
I made up my mind that she was a 
very sensitive person and needed de- 
velopment instead of repression. 


“The next morning both little girls 
fell off a fence and each tore her 
clothes. Annie, the other one, jump- 
ed up and seemingly gave no thought 
to her calamity, but Jean, the sensi- 
tive one, took one look at the hole in 
her apron, then one at me, and there 
came into her face the expression 
that one sees in an animal about to 
receive a blow. A cross word would 
have hurt her more than a whipping 
would have hurt Annie. 


“I smiled and said, ‘I hope you did 
not hurt yourself, dear. That tear 
will give me a chance to teach you 
how to mend prettily this aftérnoon.’ 
Then seeing the look of fear change 
to one of wonder, I added, ‘We’i! 
make a little party of it, won’t we?’ 
And I want to tell you mothers with 
sensitive children that her swift smile 
of wonder and pleasure sent me to 
the house to fall on my knees in 
thankfulness that I had not seen into 
the heart of my tender little child so 
late that she had become sly or em- 
bittered.” 


“Tam a grandmother. I look back 
on my experience with my own large 
family and daily watch my sons’ and 
daughters’ attitudes toward their 
children, and I have come to the con- 
clusion that the failure to bring out 
the best and repress the worst in a 
child is caused by parents not taking 
advantage of children’s dreams to 
lead them on to something better. I 
think the fault comes largely from 
men and women becoming so absorb- 
ed in the facts of today that they for- 
get the dreams of their own youth. 

“Suppose little Bobby does want to 
become a wild-west desperado and 
Nellie a circus performer. Why laugh 
at them? To do so means to make 
them more careful about confiding i 
their parents next time. One of my 
girls had wonderful notions about 
the Prince Charming that was to 
come for her. We are now thankful 
that we used that as a means of in- 
teresting her in the kind of girl she 
would be expected to be. John heard 
a flamboyant speech one day and 
once decided to become a great ora- 
tor. His shoutings, spouting and wav- 
ing of arms were somewhat of a trial, 
but he himself discovered that he had 
not the divine spark of genius at his 
very first public trial. 

“Every child passes through his or 
her period of imagination, as ever; 
one goes through the earlier time of 
fairy tales. To not do so is to los¢ 
something of life. From this period 
springs generosity, tenderness and 
really noble thoughts that will enrich 
and beautify the more sober years to 
come. Besides, dreams sometimes 
come true. As God makes the perfect 
fruit from mists and sunshine and 
water and earth, so we can make the 
perfect character for romance and 
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The dress has a four-gored skirt, 
line, 

Price of each Pattern, 10 cents. 
Illustrated Quarterly Style Book, 
Address Pattern Department, 


10 cents. 








the front one 





8808—Ladies’ House Dress.—Cut in sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust meas 
ure. The waist is in plain shirtwaist style and the skirt has three gores. 
8821—Misses’ or Small Women’s Dress.—Cut in sizes 16, 18 and 20 years. The dress has 
a straight, one-piece skirt gathered all around at the slightly raised waistline 
$813—Ladies’ House Dress.—Cut in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust measure. 


being curved from hips to waist- 





The Progressive Farmer. 





imagination with the changeful facts 
of workaday life.” 





“T never had money to give to my 
children, so I gave love and those 
things that would make for sweet re- 
membrance. Every mother and fath- 
er can do that. The thing that stands 
out most in my memory is the morn- 
ing I awoke to see the first lovely 
blossom of a rose bush on the pillow 
by my cheek: my mother had put it 
there. 

“My father was a silent man who 
spoke his love by a thousand little at- 
tentions and smiles. Today I have 
the letter of love that he wrote me on 
the occasion of my first visit away 
from home.” 


NO MOURNING WORN FOR OUR 
HEROES 


The Desire to Avoid the Usual Sym- 
bols of Mourning Is Highly Patri- 
otic and to Be Commended 





]F OUR men across the water can 
face death with cheerfulness, and 
spring forward to their fate with 
shouts of victory, and exult in that 
for which they die, shall we cast a 
shadow over their triumph and go 





about garbed in mourning as -if they | 
had not died gloriously? Doubtless, | 
as they awaited their doom, many a | 
manly heart ached with homesick- 
ness and longing for those who were 
left behind, but they know that if the 
battle was to be won it could not be 
with regrets or repining. While the 
heart ached, the face was bright, the 
voice cheerful, the spirit undaunted. 

So we, too, must meet our fate, 
Whatever it may be, in the same 
spirit, and show to the world that as 
our men can die bravely, women can 
live bravely. 

A badge was suggested by many 
who feel it our duty to emulate the 
example of the British women and 
wear no mourning, yet who degire to 
honor our dead.” To meet this de- 
mand and to secure uniformity, the 
Woman’s Committee of the Council 
of National Defense adopted, and the 
President of the United States ap- 
proved, a black band three inches 
wide, upon which shall be placed a 
gold star for each member of a fam- 
ily lost in the service of our country, 
and worn upon the left arm. 

This badge is not so much a sym- 
bol of mourning as of the rank of 
those who have been counted worthy 
to make the supreme sacrifice for 
their country and for humanity.— 
Anna Howard Shaw. 





' Comment:—We would like . our 





readers to consider the above sug- 
gestion and then tell us how they feel 
about it. It seems that if it could be 
found acceptable where almost every 
home has known losses, as in Eng- 
land, it might well be the custom in 


this country, which the war has 


hardly touched as yet. 





Who Am I? 


| AM more powerful than the com- 
bimed armies of the world. 

I have destroyed more men than all 
the wars of the nations. 

I am more deadly than bullets, and 
I have wrecked more homes than the 
mightiest of siege guns. 

I steal, in the United States alone, 
over $300,000,000 each year. 

I spare no one, and I find my vic- 
tims among the rich and poor alike, 
the young and old, the strong and 
weak. Widows and orphans know 
me. 

I loom up to such proportions that 
I cast my shadow over every field of 
labor, from the turning of the grind- 
stone to the moving of every rail- 
road train. 

I massacre thousands upon thous- 
ands every year. 

I lurk in unseen places and do most 
of my work silently. You are warned 
against me but you heed not. 

I am relentless. 

I am everywhere—in the house, on 
the streets, on the farm, at the rail- 
road crossings, and on the sea. 

I bring sickness, degradation and 
death, and yet few seek to avoid me. 

I destroy, crush or maim; I give 
nothing but take all. 

I am your worst enemy. 


I AM CARELESSNESS.—James R. 
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Young, North Carolina Insurance 


Commissioner. 


Characteristics of the Popular Girl 


HE popular girl must have: 
1. Health and _ therefore 
someness. 
2. A sense of humor. 
3. Cheerfulness. 
4. A spirit of give and take. 
5. A love of wholesome recreation. 
6. The ability to see things from an- 
other’s viewpoint. 
7. A dainty, -well-groomed appear- 
ance. 
8. Clothes appropriate, but not os- 
tentatious. 
She twnust— 
9. Treat girls as friends rather than 
rivals, 

10. Treat 
than suitors. 
11. Be well read but not bookish. 

12. Be able and willing to play pop- 
ular songs and hymns. 

13. Be spontaneous. 

14. Be kind and attentive to elderly 
people. 

15. Be unselfish. 

16. Never criticise those absent. 

17. Always say something kindly to 
those present. 

Add to this list for the Ideal Wo- 
man: 

18. Good sense. 

19. Stability. 

20. Dependability 

21. Sympathy. 

22. A love of home. 

23. Strong community ardor 

24. The spirit of Christianity. 


whole- 


boys as friends~ rather 
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days in the Fall welcome ones. 


brands for shooting right. 





This is something every farmer who 
loves duck hunting will learn with 
profit — it will make those idle wet 


Theseare the first completely wetproof 
shotshells—an exclusive feature of the 


Remington UMC “Arrow” and “ Nitro Club’ 


It took three years to perfect this waterproofing 
process. Special paper had to be produced for the 
shell bodies, a special formula discovered for com- 
pounding the right combinations of waxes and oils, 
new machinery developed for applying the water- 
proofing so as to work it into the shell as a part of 
it, positively sealing it against hours of 
wet, and new methods devised for giving 
the shell the same right finish as before. 


a REMINGTON 
\\ Uwe 


od 


Region. 


for Shooting Right 


reliable 


and top wad. 


Sold by Hardware and Sporting Goods Dealers in Your Nearest Town 


K. in best condition with REM OIL, the com- 
binstion 5 Sam bey Solvent. Lubrisast and Rust Preventive 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC 
CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Inc. 


Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING 





less“ Arrow” and “Nitro Club” 


bulge the top wad. Mauling 


The result is virtually a new type of 
shell, embodying the most important 
improvement in shotshell manufac~ 
ture in over a decade. 


You just buy the same old favorite 
Remington U 
“Nitro Club” Steel Lined Speed Shells, at the regular 
price, and you get the new Wetproof feature thrown 
in besides. A shell that is sure fire, gives top speed, 
best pattern and most penetration, and has in addition 
the wonderful quality of staying dry as dust inside 
and hard and smooth as glass outside even when subjected 
to the wettest weather conditions. 


In black powder, buy the old 
“New Club.” 
Wetproof sealed at turnover 


NEW YORK CITY 























cpen Ew 
Wetproof Steel Lined Shot Shells 


Sb Ys. day is indeed a good day for ducks to the hunter who has the right shot- 
shells in his pockets. Remington UMC Smoke 

Wetproof Shotshells do not require fair weather to keep in good condition and work 
right through the gun. They may be exposed to wet for hours but will not soak through—the water 
can not get in, can not swell them, soften the turned-over end or 
them around in the wettest coat pocket can not scuff them. Remington UMC makes them right. 
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TITEH 


Come from districts on the Pacific Coast, where the fin- 
est red cedar grows. Free from knots and sap, smooth, 
straight-grained, easy to lay, Titehold shingles make 
@ wonderfully durable and attractive roof or siding, 


Guaranteed for Forty Years 


Every roof or siding of Titehold shingles, nailed with 
Titehold 84d zinc coated nails, if properly recorded with 
us within 30 days, is guaranteed. The Titehold label 
is pasted on every bundle of Titehold shingles. Look 
for it. Write for free shingle book and delivered prices. 


Carolina Portland Cement Co. 
Charleston, S. C. 
Jacksoavilie 


SHINGLES * 


Atlanta New Orleans 





SHIPPED QUICK 
FROM RICHMOND 
LITTLE FREIGHT 









Famous Spotiess Rubber Roofing—the South's favorite roofing 
material. We are roofing headquarters; over 5,000,000 aq. ft. sold to southern 
farmers last year. A strictly first-quality weather-proof, water-tight roofing, 
sold direct by “South’s Mail Order House” at % to 4 less than usual 
prices. One-piece rolls of 168 eq. ft. with nails and cement; easy to lay; 

fully guaranteed. Write for free samples and catalog of 5000 bargains. 

The Spotiess Co., 1017 E. Canal St., Richm Va. 











COST OF COTTON GROWN BY 
TENANTS 


Mr. Wannamaker Presents Some Fig- 
ures of Interest to Progressive 
Farmer Readers 


ie ESTIMATING the cost of growing 

cotton, attention should be given 
especially to its cost to the tenant 
farmer. The wealthy landowner can 
pick up, here and there, cheap plow 
hands who have no families, and with 
the woman and child labor he gets 
from his tenants can grow a few 
acres with wage hands at moderate 
cost. The Government, which wants 
producers on the farms, is not inter- 
ested in these. They produce very 
little. It is the tenant farmer, the 
gnan who makes the great bulk of the 
cotton and on whom the landowner 
mainly depends, who should be con- 
sidered, 

The reason for difference of opin- 
ion as to the cost of growing cotton, 
is the fact that all practical farmers 
plant other crops besides cotton, and 
in the expense account it is impossi- 
ble to dissociate them. These crops 
are not planted because they are 
profitable. As conmrpared with cotton 
they are not. But the farmer must 
diversify to keep up the fertility of 
the soil, and furthermore he can rent 
land on credit to make these things, 
when he has no cash or credit to buy 
them, 


Now, consider an average tenant, a 
man with wife and two children old 
enough to work, and rent him all the 


















































ever so much easier by 


Oil Cook Stove. 


in cool kitchens. 


Use Aladdin Security 
Oil— Always available, 


| lta top and oven. 


Baltimore, Md. 
Richmond, Va. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Washington, D. C. 
Norfolk, Va. 




















Give and Gain 


Give up coal for your country’s need and gain 
time and money. Also make your housework 
using a New Perfection 


You get perfect cooking heat—clean, odorless intense— 
for baking, broiling, roasting, toasting, simmering or 
boiling—heat that is regulated as easily and accurately 
as gas—heat from the hot flame in the long blue 
chimney that gets all the heat from every drop of 


kerosene. 
am ag a ra 3,000,000 New Perfections help to save coal for essential 
Kerosene Water industries. They lighten the work of American women 


Made in 1-2-3-4 burner sizes, with or without cabinet 


STANDARD OIL CO. (NEW JERSEY) 


NEW PERFECTION 


OIL COOK, STOVES 








Charleston, W. Va. 
Charleston, S. C. 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


land he can well attend, planted to 


absolutely nothing but cotton. What 
will the cost be to him? 
The four questions about which 


there can be any disagreement are: 
(1) The acreage he and his family can 
manage; (2) the amount of rent he 
must pay; (3) the productiveness of 
the land; and (4) the amount he 
should earn. 

As to the acreage, twenty acres will 
keep him busy five and a half days in 
the week for twelve months, and part 
of every Sunday, for he must care for 
his mule. As to rent, for years it has 
been the custom of many who rent 
land to take in lieu of a fixed cash 
rental, fifty pounds of lint for each 
acre planted. The money the owner 
receives varies with tthe price of cot- 
ton. 

As to yield, on well improved land 
of average quality, using 1,000 pounds 
of fertilizer and 100 pounds nitfate 
soda-to the acre, 850 pounds seed cot- 
ton is a good average crop. More will 
be made some years, and then less; 
ordinarily the crop will vary between 
700 to 1,000 pounds seed cotton to the 
acre. 

What should be the farmer’s pay? It 
must be remembered that heretofore 
he has been, as it were, tied to his 
job. He knew of fiothing else he could 
do. Now, he can get a job anywhere, 
and he knows it. He knows of friends 
who have quit the farm and for eight 
hours work are getting $4 to $6 a day. 
Is he a fool? Will he continue as of 
old, work from sunrise to sunset to 
eke out a bare existence? No, and 
unless, as an item in the cost of grow- 
ing cotton, a wage is allowed approxi- 


| mately what he can earn elsewhere, 
| the year 1919 will see more bankrupt 


landowners and abandoned cotton 
farms than was ever occasioned by 
the Civil War. 

Three and a half dollars a day, with 
the prevailing pay for the work of his 
wife and children should be the mini- 
mum wage, and the cost of growing 
cotton for 1918, on this basis, is as fol- 
lows: 


Seed, 24 lbs. to acre 3% cents a pound 20 


OUP REPRE T LE erent ee $ 16.80 
Spreading straw and compost at 50 

COMTH ACTS .cossdescevesvevssseve . 10.00 
Three hoeings @ 75 cents, $2.25 per 

BOO 6 eA sd. ee doaay ¥eaetcon ea cacades 15.00 
Fertilizer Per Acre 

5600 Ibs. cottonseed meal @ $52 

ARI CTORra es . -- $13.00 

500 lbs, 16 per cent acid @ $1 

WEF EREE ROLE TUE e Te re 4.50 

100 Ibs, nitrate soda @ $100ton 5,00 

Interest on $22.50 @6 per cent 1.35 477.00 


Picking 17,000 pounds seed cotton @ 











31 per 100 pounds eee 170.00 
Ginning, bag. and ties ( . bagging) 

4 Dales @ $6.00 .wrcccvcvccvcccoes 63.600 
ont: Ge MAME coc aee the tecdeccseOaas 40.00 
Feed for mule (Daily 7 qts. corn, $2 

bushel, 14 Ibs, hay $40 ton)........ 261.88 
Plow lines, repairs to wagon, impleée- 

mionts, Of], O00.,...cccccceescccscese 30.00 

$1,113.68 

Less sale 10,455 lbs, seed (61% per 
cent of 17,000) @ $70 ton.......+.. 365.92 
747.76 


Wages for man labor @ $3.50 per day 1,000.00 
Cost of baled lint....iseeceeees $1,747.76 | 
Yield of lint 37 per cent of 17,000 
C].290 cccccdeccvccsssecesedsoees 6,290 Ibs. 
Weight bagging and tieS......++++. 





350 Ibs, 

6,640 
Less rent for land 50 Ibs, to acre... .1,000 ’ 
Amount lint for sale...sieeeceeeee + 3,640 


If 5,640 lbs lint cost $1,747.76, one pound will 
cost 1,747.76 divided by ,5640=30.9. 


If the producer is to be allowed $2.50 
a day, instead of $1,000, add 717.50 to 
747.76 and divide by 5,640 equal to 25.9, 
the cost per pound, and so on down 
until in the cost of growing cotton the 
farmers wage is eliminated. 

L. J. WANNAMAKER. 
Orangeburg, S. C. 





Editorial Comment:—While we may 
not entirely agree with all Mr, Wan- 
namaker’s figures regarding the cost 
of making cotton, his deductions in 
the main are very sound. Certainly 
the man who grows cotton is entitled 
to a living wage, and unless he can get 
it on the farm he will go where he can 
get it. We do not believe, on an av- 
erage, that any price for cotton under 
25 to 28 cents will pay the cotton 
grower wages commensurate with 
those received by equally skilled 
workers in other industries. 
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[SOMETHING TO MAKE ; 
Canners A Woon ick | GRIND, YOUR OWN FEED 4 


os 50 AcooD wagon jack is a necessity + > 
AND UP and the one illustrated herewith, With the Always 
if carefully made, will serve all or- Satistactor 
pees =p ke mg dinary needs. The upright portion is y 
tion of greatest line ef made of a piece of 2x4 inch material, 
inserted in a 2-inch plank base. The 


sips oe ores | ocr eco eek 1 Williams Farmers Deli ht 
and for our handle of the jack may be made from 

41 Tested cr 
Canning Reelpes FREE 
Easiest, quickest. most a © © ee rin er 


economical method ever 
















































pecnres for canning your 4 
ruits and vegetables, With one of these  anpeamng Feed Grinders you can quickly 
° convert your surplus crops of snapped corn, velvet beans, 
° eavine hay, alfalfa or other dry herbage into profitable 
° eed for stock or dairy purposes. Made in six sizes—capacity 
° 600 to 8000 Ibs. per hour. Costs little to operate—strong, 
. sturdy, durable. Anyone can fun it. 

Weed and tiniber are in big demand at ° Quick—Effective—Economical 
See ore ce ha ee rake maeprents You can gain an idea of what farmer-owners think of it by 
pa gy te Spe my 4 these brief extracts from their letters. “Have been using 
operate. Shipped direct, at low prices; cash or easy , your Feed Mill about two years. Have not spent five cents 
Eular and Catalog of $-C Gasoline and Kerosene Encines. | Pre am | for repairs,” says J. M. Kirkland. “We are very much pleased 
SMITH-COURTNEY CO.,oth & Cary Sts., Richmond, Va. A RS WHEN FACe with the Farmer’s Delight Grinder bought last fall—it ans- 
a piece of inch board, preferably wers our purpose rfectly,” says a Mississippi owner. W. 
white oak or hickory. This handle C. Ellis writes, “With your Grinder we can save and utilize 
is bolted to the upright portion, while at least 25% of ead material which has hithertofore been 
a hook, made from a small iron rod, wasted.” More than 4,000 of our machines in daily operation. 
is bolted to the handle. When a wa- Put your farm ona more profitable basis. 


gon or buggy is raised to the desired 
height, the end of the hook is slip- 


Write for Bulletin No. 99 P. F. 


ped into one of the holes bored in 
the upright portion, which will hold today. 









































ee ” the handle in place. Let us send you literature—prices 
; BEAVER BOARD —testimonials ret ——. v4 the 

Use “BEAVER BOARD” for your various styles and sizes of Williams’ 
walls and ceilings. It is air-tight OUR FARM NOTEBOOK Farmers Delight Feed Grinders— 
and wind-proof. Any carpénter or 2 now. 
workman can put it on. It pro- LTOGETHER now, let’s see that The Williams Patent Crasher 
duces far more tasteful effects every acre is provided with a win- 
than plaster and is: more economi- ter suit. & Pulverizer Company, 
cal. Repairing and oiling the harness is 905 Fourth Ave., Richmond, Va. 

Stratton & Brag Compan a good job for a rainy day. 
Pétersbur s em bl A good way to store next year’s 

“3 a a” D . *T} garden seeds is to put them in fruit - - - 

eaver Board” Distributors. jars. Use good rubbers as though you e ° 
were canning fruit and screw the lids Our Educational Directory 

















THRESHING MACHINE down until they are air-tight. 





There's ‘ ve May xf Liming soils and success with le- . é; . . — 
n é : N 
market, nagh- | fumes frequently go together! ST. MARY’S SCHOOL, RALEIGH, N.C. ‘‘founoeo ise teriscoraty 
bors and your One should remember that it is . : 

needs with a me 698 _—e = Good Home Economics and Business Departments. 


ow 
Golden marese: simply a waste of time to sow clover . . 
kinds of small | Seed on wet, boggy lands. Drainage College — Music — Art — Elocution — Preparatory. 
rain, wheat, cow peas, beans, peanuts, ete. With | is first necessary. For Illustrated Catalog, etc., address 

i simple attachments will do all your threshing. : - : ; 
Sises: 22, 26 and 30 inches. Capacity : 20 to 50 bush- If winter wheat land has not been REV. GEO. W. LAY, Rector, Box E, St. Mary’s School, Raleigh, N. C. 
els wheat per hour. Special free Power Catloag gives plowed, the breaking should be hur- — 


° Spe rices, Cash or Easy Payment Terms. . 
ria comary tote evar tomes on” | A fine —_ BOILING SPRINGS HIGH SCHOOL 


“The South's Mall Order A fine seed bed goes a long way 
toward assuring a good clover crop. Owned and Controlled by King’s Mountain and Sandy Run Associations. 


0 ROOFING The small seeds simply cannot germi- Brick Buildings, Steam Heat, Acetylene Lights, Hot and Cold Water. 
nate in lumpy, cloddy soil. Twelve Experienced Teachers. Bible Department Emphasized. 
Celebrated Fox Brand Rubber Roofing lasts longer: The graveyard ought to be one of Expenses from $120 to $135 per year. For Catalog write 


toughest weather resister ; 
known; low priced because the prettiest spots of the countryside, J. D. HUGGINS, Principal, BOILING SPRINGS, N. C. 
yet how often is it one of the most : 


sold direct. Strictly first 
unsightly! M H;: ll Coll Apart in the hills, ten miles from a railroad, drew 357 
The amateur clover grower should ars | ege en men nad wospen pet F gn Mls Med my S 















































grade, 1-piece rolls of 108 sq. 
ft. with cement and _— 
Anybody can lay it. 

\1-Ply, $1.30; 2-Ply, $1.70; “3PY, 







































































































































ol Order now from thie Sidvertisement to ge. remember that vetch, bur an d crim- District of Columbia. hy? Send for Catalog and ask our patrons. 
teed. Circular and samples free. son clover require different kinds of R. a MOORE, resident, MARS HILL, N. c. 
SMITH- COURTNEY CO., oh chon, VAs inoculating bacteria. Consult the iis 
Oldést and Largest Machy. and Supply bee tables in our Reference Special. Medical College of Virginia a 
Ww LL B 0 R D The United States Department of (State Institution) This neat and = 
A A Agriculture, Washington, D. C., will STUART McUUIRE, M.D., LL.D., Dean Pee ict li = 
h , 2s ° 1 = 
Cheaper and Better Than Laths and Plaster @ | Often furnish free to farmers a small Medicine : Dentistry Sts valuable little = 
Keeps = House a i: ce orf Cool inf} | amount of clover inoculating bacteria, Pharmacy : Nursing a Account Book oad 
ummer. per square feet s 4: . ° = 
Ten sheets to the bundle; size of sheets 48 inches | PrOViding farmers who receive these oa. a ft gle 4 will be sent = 
Wide by 6, 7. 8. 9, 10 and 12 feet long. cultures will make a report on the | f SU! be sam + a by ae Pi i . Oe 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES : present National crisis a continuous supply of ad- prepaid for 
AB S$ PAINT & GLASS CO., Richtiond, Va. results obtained. equately trained medical officers is absolutely es- . bs 
. - " . r 4 ‘ sential for the maintenance of armed forces in the or with a sub- = 
—— Hairy vetch is a splendid winter le- field. It is, therefore, the patriotic duty of all ‘pti f = 
- : . 7 na college students intending to study medicine to re- — 
EGGS POULTRY aa — a a ons rye main under instruction until the country can avail —" ret —y or = 
; . e ne ¢ r s yc s. itself of their trained services. All medical stu- a year 
We are the largest Bandlers of dP : ane 2 
oe Nee geal we 4 Foley 11 set the dog on the fellow who | | Sn mill tear, te rt te be prepaid $1.50 
The hietes: market peice guaranteed with quled comes to your farm and Proposes to catalog, 9-4 naenene sak == Size 6x9 inches = 
Rétiedhens, ; Nations! ‘Bank, Richens, Vi. Lena your barn and outbuildings 1125 East ‘oun Street. ° Seer eri chtiend, Va. = eh > cme 
5 — x —_— 
WOODSON-CRAIG CO. wit = pues. = IAA ASRS Farws} = 
Commission Meréhants. RICHMOND, VA. | White-top crimson clover, which = = 
pre two weeks ry mr a Our Two Best FSU UURIUUEELLULELUATOALELUITULIELLURURLEREILORLELEGLOE LoD crs 
red-top crimson, may be sowed with bscri ti 
early-maturing oats for hay. This Su ption Offers Our Two Best 
combinati usually wields well d $1.50 for one renewal and one new sub- || SUbScription Offers s 
ig ee es ee seription for one year each Lf sent in te- $1. 50 for one renewal and one new sub- 
PR ng: Bg for oss, Foo is greatly relished by stock. gether; or 4 scription for one year each if sent 
» carriage, e - 
quality, low priced Ripped uick Horses, mules and cows should be mR bf Fe 4 $2.00 tora club of three yearly subscrip- 
and little fre, from Rich'd. Color | protected from flies as much as possi- | | ©f 38 cents on ench subscription. Address, ° tions all sent in together—a saving 
South’s Mail ar Ce” Series, 66 cotale ty Ble. Some of the prepared sprays on | anth enoutineen name of 33 cents on each subscription. Address 
% aie - Wy A ‘R IVE MER 
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For Our Pig Club 
Boys and Girls 


‘THE following letter from Mr. Troutman, 

in which he promises us a special article 
for you boysand girls, when he will tell you 
how to care for and sell at a big price the 
fine pigs you earn in our Pig Club, will be 
of great interest. Don’t fail to read this let- 
ter and keep your eyes open for his article, 
which will appear in an early issue. 





Troutman, N. C., July 13, 1918. 
Pig Club Department, 
The Progressive Farmer, 
Dear Friends :— 


Your courteous favor dated tenth read and noted carefully. 
I see your position exactly, but I just cannot send the class of 
pig described to you at the price you could pay. 

You see the pig I described to you is a well developed 
young thing and by carrying along through July, August, 
September and into October then breeding her to a good 
type boar she will sell readily for seventy-five dollars. The 
cost of keeping her as you know at this time of the year is 
only nominal. 


I grow such stuff as you fellows outline in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, and find that I can keep pigs this'size at a cost 
of only ten cents the day, which is three dollars the month, 
or twleve dollars for the four months, making her cost me 
when bred based on price named.you $37. By swinging to 
the little sister a few more moons I can double my money 
and STILL GIVE PURCHASER VALUE RECEIVED. See? 
You help to teach me the stunt and the advertising med- 
ium of your journal makes it possible for me to dispose of all 
such animals at prices named—so there. 


Now a neighbor of mine has a litter of registered Berk- 
shire pigs now about eleven weeks old. If you will write 
him I think you can secure a few females worth the money. 

I have a very warm spot in my heart for you Progressive 
Farmer fellows and am always delighted to help you out in 
any way, but the demonstration agents about over the state 
have got me spotted and are always ready to gobble up my 
good gilts by the dozén lots whenever I have them to offer. 


You ought to offer this feature as an inducement to your 
own club boys, and I think you would be safe in assuring 
them that one little advertisement in even the classified col- 
umn would find them ready sale for all the good twelve- 
weeks-old Berkshires of approved type they could produce. 


I think I shall shortly write an article for your paper out- 
lining a method of caring for pigs and a little scheme of ad- 
vertising and selling them, fixing it up especially for your 

P F” Clubs boys and girls. Many of these clubsters are suc- 
cessful in raising some splendid pigs, but some of them are 
remote from a good market and don’t know how to pull the 
market up to their door by a little printer’s ink. They offer 
them to the neighbors at ten dollars each, and because the 
neighbors will not give it they fatten the pigs for market. 


It seems to me they need a little kindly assistance in plac- 
ing their product before the public. It helps to develop in 
them the traits of business men and widen their scope of 
view. 


Assuring you of my best wishes, 
Yours very cordially, 


W. D. TROUTMAN. 





























Clovers and Vetches Thrive in 
the Coastal Plain Country 


ENERALLY speaking, farmers in 

the Coastal Plain section of the 
South considéf that their soil is not 
adapted to the growing of clovers, 
vetch and other winter legumes. They 
believe that the “red soils” of the 
Piedmont sections are peculiarly suit- 
ed to growing these plants success- 
fully and that it is impossible to be 
successful every year in the gray or 
sandy soils with them. 


However, there are farmers here 
and there over the Coastal Plain who 
have put aside traditional ideas and 
have grown splendid crops of bur, 
crimson and other winter clovers, 
vetches and even alfalfa. The accom- 
panying cut shows such a progressive 
farmer, Mr. Edward I. Herring of 
New Hanover county, N. C., who is 
standing in his field during May, 1916, 
in blossoming crimson clover knee- 
high. With him is county agent, J. 
P. Herring, holding the stalk of clover. 

This clover was seeded in standing 
corn, the stubble being on the land 
when the picture was taken. Clover 
thrives in a firm seed bed, but the sur- 
face must be well pulverized. This 
should demonstrate the ability of 
crimson clover to thrive on sandy 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


This is not true if our soils remain 
bare during the winter months. In 
fact, our long growing season is our 
greatest drawback unless we plant 
winter cover crops to reduce the win- 
ter washing and leaching of our cul- 
tivated lands to the minimum. Our 
warm winters and the consequent loss 
of plant food, humus and the soil it- 
self by washing and leaching dur- 
ing the winter, accounts for the larg- 
er part of our worn and gullied lands. 

Our long growing season should 
be our greatest advantage but it ac- 
counts in a very large part for the 
poverty of our people. Nitrogen is 
the most costly plant food when pur- 
chased in the form of commercial fer- 
tilizers, but millions of dollars worth 
of this valuable element are remov- 
ed from our cultivated fields every 
winter by washing and _ leaching. 
Humus is the greatest need of our. 
soils but instead of filling them full 
of it by growing winter cover crops 
winter rains gully our bare fields 
and carry away the humus stored 
away by the growing of summer crops. 

mi 





Legume Seeds Required to Plant 
an Acre 
Alfalfa f 25 Ibs. 


Alsike clover (alone) to 10 lbs. 
Alsike clover (in pad COE EE 4 6 Ibs, 
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CRIMSON CLOVER KNEE-HIGH ON FARM 

OVER COUNTY, N. C. 
soils, as this is within a few miles 
of the sea shore. 

The writer has also had experience 
with bur clover near the South Caro- 
lina line in Robeson county, N. C. 
Here after securing a stand the first 
fall and allowing a small strip to ma- 
ture seed each spring the stand has 
been perfect for four years. The 
land in clover is at one end of rather 
long rows, and whatever crop is plant- 
ed in the field is planted on through 
the clover, although the early pre- 
paration in the clover sod is lacking. 
Even cotton is grown, and for two 
years the crop has shown from 25 per 
cent to 33 per cent increase in the 
clover land. 

A. K. ROBERTSON. 

West Raleigh, N. C. 





A Carpet of Green for Every Acre 


© ign ng are numerous reasons why 
every square foot of cultivated 
| land in the Cotton Belt should have a 
green crop growing on it during the 
winter months. The land should not 
remain idle one-half the year, espec- 
ially while the world is crying for 
food; the removal of plant food by 
washing and leaching should be re- 


duced to the minimum; nitrogen is 


transferred from the air to the soil by 
growing winter legumes; the soil is 
filled full of humus, and considerable 
grazing is supplied for livestock. 

The first essential of good farming 
is economical soil-building. And the 
first step in economical soil-building 
is the growing of winter cover crops, 
especially winter legumes. We claim 
that our long growing season gives 
the South a great advantage over 
other farming sections of the country. 


OF EDWARD I. HERRING, NEW HAN- 


PICTURE TAKEN IN MAY 


40 to 70 lbs. 
lto1% bu. 


Bur clover (in burs) 
Canada field peas (alone) 
Canada field peas (in combina- 
tion) 
‘owpeas (broadcast) 
Cowpeas (in drills) 
Crimson clover 10 20 Ibs. 
Lespedeza—Japan clover es 
ed) 50 lbs. 
Melilotus—-aw eet clover (un- 
hulled) 15 to 30 Ibs. 
Melilotus—Sweet clover (hulled) 8 to 10 Ibs. 
pages (hulled) \% 2 pks. 
1% to 12 bus, 


Weights of Seeds of Legumes to 
Make a Bushel 


Alsike clover 

Bur clover (in burs) 

Canada field peas 

Cow,peas 

Crimson clover 

Lespedeza, or Japan clover (un- 
hulled) 

Melilotus, swee 

Peanuts 

Red clover 

Soy beans 

White clover 

Vetches ‘ 








Dates for Seeding Legumes 


MigeTEe: CORD vig cbc cewss sc Sept. to Oct. 
Alfalfa (spring) teeeeeseees.Mar, to Apr. 
Alsike clover to Oct. 
Bur clover ° ” to Oct. 
Camada Geld peas. ...cccvvccss Feb. to Mar. 
nk s., ME EEE EOTEERTECR EET Te May to July 
Crimson clover . to Nov l. 
Lespedeza (Japan clover) ....Mar. and Apr. 
Melilotus Mar. to Apr. 15 
Ree rcrrerri re rer Mav to July 1 
Red clover . to Oct. 15 
Soy beans May to July 10 
White clover Sept. and Oct. 
Velvet beans April to June 
Vetches Sept. to Oct 15 


WATCH YOURSELF GO BY 


Just stand aside and watch yourself go by; 

Think of yourself as “he” instead of “I.” 

Pick flaws; find fault; forget the man is you 

And strive to make your estimate ring true. 

The faults of others then will dwarf and 
shrink, 

Love’s chain grows stronger by one mighty 
link. 

When you with “he” as substitute for “I” 

Have stood aside and watch yourself go by. 

— Exchange. 
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Saturday, July 27, 1918] 


A THOUGHT ON THRIFT 


Making a Business Farmer Out of 
Your Boy 


RUGALITY is largely a matter of 

habit and training. For this reason 
the foundation of thriftiness and a 
successful business life must ‘be start- 
ed in the boy when he first learns the 
value of money. 

And every father should purpose 
that his sons must early learn the 
value of money—that they must be 
taught that money represents labor, 
toil, and hardship—and is not free for 
the asking. A boy will comprehend 
the magnitude of a dollar only when 
he has labored to earn that dollar. 

When a boy learns what is the true 
value of a dollar therefore, he will 
not be content to squander it on a 
bauble and may be easily pointed to- 
ward wise investment. In this con- 
nection, the father should not urge a 
son to make a certain investment. It 
is all right to make suggestions, but 
as a rule, the boy should be made to 
stand or fall on his own judgment. 

Then, too, do not keep your own 
business affairs from your boys. If 
you make a failure with some crop or 














If you would feed twice as much 
middling in the morning and one part 
of corn or cracked corn scattered in 
litter in the evening for exercise, you 
would more nearly approach the stan- 
dard diet than where middlings are 
used exclusively. The analyses of the 
2 parts middlings and 1 part corn is 
15.1 per cent protein, 61 per cent car- 
bohydrdates, 4.9 per cent fat, and 4.5 
per cent fiber. On the face of it, this 
mixture should deliver the goods. 


I examined a number of good Buff 
Orpington cockerels the other day 
that have been ruined by roosting on 
poles too young. A crooked breast 
bone is easily formed when the chick 
is ten weeks old or so. It ruins the 
chick for showing. A roost two or 
more inches wide and flat on top 
would do no harm. 


Make arrangements to sell day-old 
chicks in the utility breeds like the 
Plymouth Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, 
Wyandottes, and Orpingtons this fall. 
The demand should take every chick 
you can hatch. There is quick mon- 
ey made selling day-olds. Send them 
by parcel post in special boxes you 
can easily obtain. 


Good wheat screenings is a desira- 
ble grain for young chicks or ma- 
ture fowls. The small grains please 








TELL US ABOUT KUDZU 


S KUDZU a pest or is it a valuable crop? We know as a climbing 
] ornamental it has a place, but how about its value as a hay crop, 
and is it a good crop for permanent pastures? Is it easy to get rid 

of, once it gets a good hold, or is it a pest to be dreaded? 

We want actual experience letters telling about kudzu as a field 
and pasture crop, and for the best letter offer a prize of $3, $2 for the 
next best, and $1 each for the three next best. 
over 300 words in length, and must reach us by August 15. 


Letters must be not 








a success with another, tell them all 
about it, thereby adding to their fund 
of practical farm business knowledge. 





The Poultry Yard This Week and 


Next 


EPTEMBER, October and Novem- 

ber are about equal to the spring 
months for hatching chicks. Fall- 
hatched pullets commence laying 
about April. They will molt gradu- 
ally during the summer and lay at 
the same time when well fed and car- 
ed for. 


We intend to hatch 600 S. C. Rhode 
Island Red chicks this fall, from which 
to obtain 300 pullets for filling a lay- 
ing house. We strongly recommend 
fall hatching. It is a necessity this 
year to provide frys for the table and 
pullets to lay later. 


Set one or two hens on duck eggs 
in August. Ten weeks after the 
ducklings are hatched, kill them. 
They will give you a variety of meat. 
Do not keep them after this age, as 
they will soon eat their heads off. 


It is sometimes difficult to obtain 
the feeds your poultry require. Last 
summer in Canada a popular diet was 
wheat middlings exclusively, The 
meal was mixed crumbly wet with 
water and fed morning and night. I 
examined several of these war-fed 
flocks. The egg production was good, 
and the youngsters looked healthy 
and lively. 


The poultry representatives of four 
eastern agricultural colleges recently 
adopted the following feeding stand- 
ards: Scratching grain—1l0 per cent 
protein, 68 per cent carbohydrates, 4 
per cent fat, and not over 5 per cent 
fiber ; mash mixture—20 per cent pro- 
tein, 58 per cent carbohydrates, 5 per 
cent fat, and not over 6 per cent fiber. 


Fowls should receive about equal 
parts grain and mash. In that case 
the standard diet for either growing 
or mature chickens is 15 per cent pro- 
tein, 64 per cent carbohydrates, 4.5 per 
cent fat, and not over 5 per cent fiber. 
A lower percentage of fiber is pre- 
ferable. 


the little fellows, and they also keep 
the old birds busy finding them. 
FRANK C. HARE. 





The Cotton Market Situation 


THE feeling in the cotton market has ruled 

steadier this week. Accounts from the 
crop indicate the commencement of deter- 
ioration in condition, confirming the opinion 
that the culmination of the promise was 
reached about the first of the month, Still 
the trade idea is that in any event the yield 
will be larger than can possibly be absorbed 
under a continuance of war conditions, as 
the consumption for the season now draw- 
ing to a close has been only about 12,600,000 
bales at the outside, including linters. This 
was just about equal to the year’s crop, and 
consequently the supply situation is left 
about where it was a year ago. 

The outlook is much confused by many el- 
ements of uncertainty. These include the 
crop outlook itself, developments in the war, 
official regulation of prices for goods and 
raw cotton, and also the stand that will be 
adopted by producers, whether they accept 
the situation as they find it, or prefer to 
hold for future developments. Experience 
of the last several years has shown that by 
a conservative system of marketing the 
price can be successfully held up even with 
@ production largely in excess of require- 
ments. Good middling is now worth in the 
Savannah market 31% cents, which cer- 
tainly looks like a pretty good price for cot- 
ton with the world demand so much re- 
stricted. The present basis for October de- 
livery would probably be some two or three 
cents lower, but this is liable to change as 
the crop prospect falls off. 

It is altogether probable that succeeding 
Bureau reports will reveal a lower crop con- 
dition, and considerably modify earlier esti- 
mates of the yield. It does not seem as 
though the war is anywhere near an end, 
but this is one thing we can tell nothing 
about. The war is liable to end as suddenly 
and as unexpectedly as it started; and when 
this occurs, the holder of cotton will get his 
reward, In the meantime it seems advisable 
to feed out the cotton to the demand as it 
appears. Bxceptions come at times, but in 
the natural order of things it is to be ex- 
pected that prices should be better when the 
offerings are lightest, and there will be more 
cotton to sell when & new crop moves. 

W. T. WILLIAMS, 

Savannah, Ga. 





ANOTHER QUESTION 


One rookie to another at one of the new 
Cantonements: “Where do you bathe?” 

“In the spring.” 

“I didn’t ask 


pare} tcok you when; I asked you 
where!"'—Exchange. 


(19) 847 









MR. FARMER! 
Get Ready NOW to Save Your Bean Crop. 


Our output may be over sold in Sixty days 
Buy the 


“LITTLE GIANT” 


and get the best Soja Bean Harvester on the 
American Market. 


Prices and testimonials furnished on request. 


TURNAGE BROTHERS, Selling Agents, AYDEN, N. C. 
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*Yes, a Davis Cypress Tank is 
a Comfort and Protection” 


Running water in the home—plenty for 
drinking, bath, toilet, garden, fire-protec- 
tion. Own a Davis cypress elevated tank. 


Water When and Where Wanted 


Davis tanks, supplied in all sizes. Get 
our money-saving price on a tank, or @ 
tank tower. 


Write for illustrated booklet descripti 
Davis tanks and towers for farm homes. Free. Ly 


G. M. DAWES & SON 
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THE LIGHT DRAFT WONDER 

The Royal Junior is a substantial one-horse Press. The bearings of 
the Power are chilled. The Plunger Head is all steel reinforced and 
has four rollers. The Chamber is 14x18 with feed opening 14x22 inches 
and is strong and durable. The Royal Junior is the best one-horse 
Baler on the market. 

EQUIPMENT.—Tongue, Doubletree, Singletrees, Neck Yoke, Jock- 
ey Stick, Hay Table, Monkey Wrench, Oil Can and Tool Box. Write 
for complete catalog on two-horse power and engine power Presses. 


B. F. AVERY & SONS, Dept. H, Atlanta, Ga. 
MT. PLEASANT COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


“MERIT, THE MEASURE OF SUCCESS.” 

Threo Generations of Satisfied Patrons— And the ro- 
peated opinions of prominent educators pronounce its 
location in healthful Piedmont Carolina ideal, 

Modern Equipment—Electric lights, steam heat, and run- 
ing water in every room, 

Faculty of College and University Training and successful 
teaching experience, 

Records of institute—Men attest the excellency of the 
work done, ; 

Expenses Quite Reasonable. Illustrated catalog giving full 
formation sent upon request. Address. 

G. F. McALLISTER, A.M., Principal, 

Mt. Pleasant, N. C. 

















Box 102, 











When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as an advertiser 
in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of aif the 
advertising it carries.’ 








Send in your renewal. Get up a club and get a reward. 
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So. Dakota No. 12 Alfalfa 
coming very popule ar throughout the 
immense yielding. It is a 





is bec 
South 





because of its 













wonderful soil builder, and big money maker for the 
man who grows it. We have already shipped into the 
State of Mississippi, for this fall’s planting, more than sixty 





thousand pounds of our Dakota No. 12 Alfalfa, 
Read this letter from Mullens & Lacy, and you will see the big 
value in planting Dakota No. 12 Alfalfa: 









Gurney Seed & Nursery Co., 

Yankton, 8. D. . 
You are aware that we have bought this seed from you before. We have one meadow 
by sixty acres, more than one- -half mile long, and each end is seeded to South 
Dakota No. 12 Alfalfa, while the middle is another kind of alfalfa. This meadow is used 
as a landing place by the Aviation School of the United States Army, Park Field, 
Tennessee, in their cross country flights. We have many aeroplanes light each week, 
at times as many as a dozen on the grounds at once, and these ‘‘birds’’ soon learn 
that the So. Dakota No. 12 gives them a good ‘‘cushion”’ to light on, but in attaining 
speed on the ground to take off, they have to ‘‘taxi off” into the short grass, as they 


i Ifalfa. 
call the ordinary alfa Signed: MULLENS & LACY, Lyon, Miss. 


So. Dakota No. 12 is really a wonderful Alfalfa, and it will prove to 
be one of the biggest money makers on your farm. Look at these 
prices, and send your order at once: 

50 pounds...... $15.00 500 pounds......$140.00 

100 pounds...... 29.00 1,000 pounds..... . 270.00 


We are shipping So. Dakota No. 12 Alfalfa into Mississippi in carload 
lots, and distributing from Clarksdale, Miss. Above prices are f.o.b. 
Clarksdale. Order your supply right now from 


F. A. SEELEY, Distributor, 
CLARKSDALE, MISSISSIPPI. 
GURNEY SEED & NURSERY CO., Yankton, South Dakota. 
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Between Corn and 


: Sow Grain Cotton Rows! 


Grow more grain, pecause it will feed our armies and help to win 
the war. It will pay. No need to wait until your corn or cotton 


is gathered. Sow between the rows with J 
—_ © +. 
one 6E 















Tractor Shows in Kansas and 
South Carolina 


HE farmer who is expecting to in- 
vest several hundred dollars soon 
in a tractor will not unlikely find it 
profitable to make a trip to the Na- 
tional Tractor Show at Salina, Kansas, 
July 29 to August 3. He will be able 
to see practically every make of trac- 
actual farm condi- 


tor at work under 
tions. A wide-awake, observant farm- 
er may also helped more than the 


cost of the trip by studying Western 
farming methods together with agri- 
cultural practices in the territory be- 
tween his home and Salina. It’s a 
good way to take a vacation, and at 
the same time make that vacation 
count for enlarged agricultural knowl- 
; edge and increased crop production. 
South Carolina farmers will be inter- 
ested in the big tractor shows to be 
held in Orangeburg this week and at 
Greenwood, Thursday and Friday of 
next week. 








North Carolina Markets 


Prices paid by merchants for farm products in the 
markets of North Carolina for the week ending Sat- 
urday, July 13, as roperted to the Division of Markets, 
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TO MANY INSECTS — SAFE 
FOR HUMANS — Not A Poison 


A harmless powder that kills al- 












most every kind of insect 
and vermin. Harme- 
less, odorless 






tasteless, 








7 also roaches, 
mites, lice, fleas, 
mosquitoes, many kinds of 
arden bugs. Money back if it 
ails. A necessity in home and 
garden. Thousands use it. 
FRE € LOADED METAL GUN 
SEND THE COUPON 
Send dealer’s name and 50c for large box 
Hofstra and loaded gun free. Use coupon. 


Hofstra Manufacturing Co. 
300 Nogales, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
AO AR eRe as em newer he mets ee 
Enclosed find 50¢ for big box of ee ae 
ed H 


and Lo Metal Gun FREE. My name an 
address is 
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Dealer’a Name occoccccceccesecvecseesasececee 








































Asheville . 
Charlotte 
Durham 

Fayetteville 
Gastonia 








Hamlet 2.00 

Monroe oe 2.10 

New Bern .. 2.00) 1 

Raleigh -| 2.00] 1. 

Salisbury 1 2.00} 1. 

Scotland Neck .| 2.00| 1 | 
Washington y 1 | 





‘| 2.00 
Winston-Salem _| 1.90] .... 














There is no need to make 8 unnecessary trips 
to plow and harrow your land this fall. 
Your fields are an ideal seed-bed, because 
they have been already cultivated this spring 
and compacted by time and summer’s rain. 
The grain is planted in the bottom of the fur 
rows where ample moisture is sure—protected 
against winter killing. Corn and cotton are 
gathered without damage to your oats. You get 
a better crop than when broadcasted. 

Write today for free catalog. 


\ The Cole Manufacturing Co., 
~ Box 300 Charlotte, N. C 







Saves % ef 
the Labor 








“THE HOUSE 
OF SERVICE” 


STOCKDELL-MYERS HARDWARE CO., INC., 


Distributors 





APPLETON Corn Huskers FOOS Gasoline Engines 
Write us for prices, stating size and stvle machinery you desire. 
We carry a complete line of Hardware, Mill Supplies and Machinery. 


No. 28-30 Sycamore St., PETERSBURG, VA. 


( FARMERS’ EXCHANGE ||... LIVESTOCK 
HELP OR POSITION WANTED — 


BERKSHIRES 


Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg, Va. 

Girls and Boys Wanted—To prepare for i posi- 
tions vacated by men. Write Meridian College, Me- 
ridian, Miss. w 
Experienced Millonan—To milk and care for fifteen 























Large Berkshires. 





Berkshires—4 months old. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Ridgecrest Farm, Troutman, N. C. 

service boars and bred gilts. James 
National Bank, Richmond, Va. 


Berkshires—Pigs, 
Graves, American 


Oak Lawn 











Berkshires—Registered Boar Pigs—Long 


Kollock, 8 sarneys. Give references. Suncrest Farm, | bodied, big bone, short nose type, 4 months old, weight 
_" 50 pounds, $30. Oaklawn Farm, Graysville, Ga. 
“Reliable Men to Sell Fruit Trees—Ornamental trees, | ~ Berkshires—Epochal’s Retriever 241866, one of the 


pecan trees. Light, pleasant work, good profits. Smith 


Itros., Dept. Hf, Concord, Ga 


Position on Stock Farm (hogs or poultry)—In 
eastern or lower Piedmont section of North Carolina; 
between Raleigh and Charlotte preferred. Am _ practi 
cal man with agricultural training. Experience with 
labor and general farming. Address P, 0. Box 1094, 
Richmond, Va 


| very best sons of Epochal, heads our herd of select 
sows. We offer a few of his pigs, $25 and up, accord- 
ing to individuality. We ship no culls. J. D. Cul- 
| bertson, Laurens, 8. C. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 
~ Duroc Hogs “for Sale!—Sows, Pigs and Boars—Best 


breeding, registered, prices reasonable. Jerry Sawyer, 
Columbia, Ne C, 








Position Wanted—By wide-awake, experienced farm 
manager, 35 years old, married Excellent literary 
and agricultural education. Understands farm ma- 
echinery, tractors, livestock, genera] farming and man- 
agement of farm hands. Permanent position desired. Jr., 
Salary $1,800 per year or part salary and part pro- 


| “Duroc Pigs | for § Sale—E leven in litter, registered, and 
satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. L. J. Hall, 


Sandersville, Ga., Route A. 





Registered Duroc-Jerseys—Bred gilts and § sows, $, herd 





ceeds, Address P. O. Box 457, Pensacola, Fla. __. | boars. and pigs. Finest strain, large bone type. 
MACHINERY Meridian Collere, Meridian, Miss 
For Sale Registered Duroc-Jersey Pigs, 8 to 10 


Pairs and trios 
Iredell Coun- 


weeks, $15. Older ones in proportion. 
unrelated. Well developed hi healthy. 
ty Pig Club, Statesville, N. 


For S a Duroc- ae sey 
rowed September 915 Ve 
xtra bone, stretch, ah 
gilt, for Florida, 1917 


Birdsell Clever “Huller— ages ‘model. 
Hine, 


PRADA 


UD sod ' very little. 


% C. Oldtown, N. 





Herd Boar—Far- 

4 around 600 Ibs. 
Sire of Champion Pig Club 
Write Florida Livestock Agri- 


Ss car to motore ycle—Or will exchange 
for honey bees or tested Italian Queens. C. C, Combs, 
Gum Neck, ok 











One Sharples No. 6 Cream Separator; one Sharples . rg es "¢ 
Mechanica! filker, 2 units; 13 Louden’s steel aur cultural Farms, Munson, Fla. —— — “ 
stanchions complete with Monger partitions All in Duroes of Quality—Pigs from Fancy Orion King, 
good eondition, H. L. Brake, Rocky Mount, N. C. nig wig ne to Jackson's $10,000. Dam, granddaughter 

or ve Orion 2nd, Sprague’ 5 

“Spray Pump—Invaluable for spraying fruit trees, | champions. Foro Colonel Saat Wennes ~ a 
gardens, hen roosts; fine for washing buggies, automo- pigs also. Priced to sell H S. Crabill Tome Brook 
biles, scalding walls. Many houses saved from fire by | Virwinia.. 2 oe nee ernee 


its use, Not complicated. Will last indefinitely. 
ing receipts free. $3 each by insured mail 
Plant Company, Royston, Ga. 


Spray- = —— = 
Sexton HAMPS'IRES 









| 

- For Sale—Registere ! shire g3—- ages. 

For Sale—Sixty horse power ‘Oil Pull” kerosene Graham & Ti. “4 pip a oa Se | 
burning traction engine for thirteen hundred dollars; ————————— on a 2 
cost three thousand; used only one hundred days: of Sale—6 Registered Hampshire oar Pigs—Price | 
igh too heavy for traction work, this territoty; ex- $25 each. Henry Carr, Oxford, N.C. 
actly suited to pull gin aid grinding outfit; operates For Sale—One Registere« Y » 
smoothiy, uniformly and economically with man af C. sow, $40 each. y vse Tt un, y aR, 
lo siart nd stop. Pilot Stock Farm, Salisbury, N North Carolina. ; 

















Irish Potatoes—Per ewt.: Asheville, $3 (new, per | 
bbl.); Charlotte, $1.80; Gastonia, $3 (old); Raleigh, 
$4.50 (new): Scotland Neck, $2.50; Washington, $3.50; | 
Winston-Salem, $3.50. 

PRICES OF BUTTER, EGGS, POULTRY, HOGS | 

AND PEANUTS | 
le | 
l= Ip 

Town Tals | » | i 
@ticé = on > »~|l So 

ES 4 elif 2/85 

os a e & O/ 85 

= lee ”2\ © iA kiko 
Asheville ..... $0.25 .31/$0.22 $0.33 
Charlotte +o} 50} 35} 25 t 35 
Durham ......| .45] 35) .25) 35 
Fayetteville 50) .25} .20 .35 
Gastonia -40) . -30) -20 35 
Hamlet 40} ....] 40] .35 25 -40 
Monroe |... es eee eT) att, ee Bes 
New Bern 45 ! -40) 25 85 
Raleigh ...... 45 .85| .25 <acea 
Salisbury .. -50 .35| .25 36 
Scotland Neck .40 .35 25 35 
Washington -40 35 25 40 
Winston-Sa’m -30 35 22 es 30 











Virginia, 15c; Span- 
Spanish, 7%e. 


Peanuts—Per pound: Gastonia: 
ish, 12c. Scotland Neck: Virginia, 12c; 
Ww ashington: Virginia, 10c; Spanish, 12c. 


PRICES ow. COTTON, COTTON SEED AND 
‘OTTONSEED MEAL 




















‘| ) 3 
A Se ow, 
we be Ls ao 
Town E.s ~ 8 
ssf Sm = 
esa | 3s 2.8 
ac OP Hen 
Charlotte ..... | BED | csvccece] QOOE | ccecuce . 
Durham eoeel Ee | seeanegel.ceapecoel ebeaness 
Fayetteville ...| 30.00 $1.05 3,000 
Monroe .......] SE | sceceenel eeovaedel ooeeeen 
New Bern MM f cccevegeh seansaes| 03asse05 
Raleigh ...... | 30.00 | 1.05 | 3,000 
Salisbury ..... | i | ae Prreree” Gerterre 
Scotland Neck .| 28.50 1.05 | 54.00 3,000 
Washington ...| _ 29.00 | 1.05 | 52.00 3,000 








If you would have a better neighborhood 
and get neighbors to work together along all 
useful lines, read “How Farmers Codéperate | 
and Double Profits.” 








POLAND-CHINAS | 


| 
Spotted Polands—‘‘The kind your daddies raised.’’ | 
Big boned, rugged constitutions, large litters. W. 
Warren Morton, Russellville, Ky. 
Poland-China Pigs—From large, prolitic 
700-Ib. boar: the a quality and breeding. 
side, Jonesville, 


icine DURHAM 
~ For Sale—Resistered 4 4-year Polled Durham bull— 


Or exchange for registered Hereford or Shorthorn or 
Red Devon. C. C, ombs, Gum Neck, N. C. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


Registered Young Cows and Bulls—Aberdeen-Angus 
Cattle Co., Kingston, Tenn, 


GUERNSEYS 





sows and 
Sunny- 

















For Sale—One pure-bred segeeetes Guernsey bull 
calf, three months old. Price $100. C. W. Bradshaw, 
Greensboro, N. C. 

HOLSTEINS 


~ Registered Holstein Calves—Finely bred bull calves 
for sale. Herd tuberculin tested by U. 8. Government 
Write J. P. Taylor, Orange, Va. 





Five-gallon Holstein Cow, six years old, with six- 
weeks-old male calf at side that will weigh 150 pounds. 
Straight and right in every way, fifteen-sixteenths pure 

$175 for both. E. G. Hulse, Oxford, N. C 

Registered Holsteins for Sale—Some choice heifers 
and cows. Three fine bull calves Nicely marked, roy- , 
ally bred. Price reasonable. Herd tuberculin tested 








by Government Broad Acres Farm, Brandy Sta., Va. 


For Sale—Four Holstein heifers, two bulls, pure 
breei but not entitled to registration, ten months old, 
beautifully marked, sired by six-hundred-dollar bull 
at six months old. From as good cows as could be 


bought in New York. One heifer just bred, others ! 
about ready. Price 50 to 65 dollars each; lot, $325, 
f.o.b. here. J. W. 


Keith, Rocky Point, N. €. ' 





a h ml 772ePERFECT 
"i Hea] CORN HARVESTER 


150 JUST the THING for SHOCK 
jem OF SILO CUTTING 


Sold Direct $2 





Works in any kind of 
soil. Cuts stalks, does 
n’t pull like other cutters, Absolutely no queue, 
Cuts Four fo Seven Acres a Day 
with 1 man and1 horse. Here is what 1 farmer says: 
Gentlemen :—I used the Corn Harves- 
ter for cutting corn for silage and one 
man and horse did the work of seven 
men last year and did it better. Was 
well pleased with it, Yours truly, 
Cc. R. FINCH. 
Clover, Virginia 
Sold Direct to the Farmer 
Send for booklet and circulars telling all about this la- 
bor-saving machine; also testimonials of many users. 
LOVE MANUFACTURING GOMPANY 
Dept. 6 Lincoln, Illinois 











SILOS 
TANKS 


California Redwood 


are everlasting 
We carry a stock of both. 
Ask for literature and prices, 


Virginia Machinery & Well Co., 


Box 1122, Richmond, Virginia. 











DURABLE ROOFING 


EXTRA GOOD—LOW PRICED. 
Complete with Large Head Nails, Lap be ge? and 
Directions for Laying in center of each r 





1-Ply, per roll of 108 sq. feet + .90 
2-Ply, per roll of 108 sq. aoe 15 
3-Ply, per a of 108 sq. fce 45 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES, 
ABRAMS PAINT AND GLASS CO., 
Richmond, Virginia. 














wire, lawn tence. “at money saving prices. 


Dept. A 





FENCE ~ FACTORY 


Before you. ‘buy get our cata- 
log. prices and sample of our 
great never-slip lock fence. 
We pay the freight. give you 
Staples. save you money. Barb 
Write today 
East Birmingham tron Roofing Co. 
Birmingham, Ala. 





years a leader. Admiral—a 
money maker. 
our latest ha 


opportunity with an 
Admiral 


ve 
Admiral Hay Press Co., Box: 14 ‘Genus City, Mo. 





‘THE one real hav baler to meet the war time de. 


mand for ha. Fastest hustler baler ever made- 





Write for 


ay Press. 





prices by return mail, 


Feathers Wanted 


| We pay highest market price for Feathers and Feather 


. Mailsamples of each kind you have to offer and 
P.O. Box 746, Desk A, Greensboro, N.C. 








Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 


make a special club on any papers you may 
wish. 
























Saturday, July 27, 1918] 


HOLSTEINS 
One Registered Holstein Bull—2 years old. One bred, 
registered Big Bone Poland China sow, 2 years old. 
H. L. Brake, Rocky Mount, x. ¢ 
JERSEYS 
full Calves—Registered Jerseys—From high pro- 
ducing dams. . L. Shuford, Newton, N. C. ; 
Milk Cows—One extra fine unregistered Jersey, a 
beauty One fine ,grade heifer. Meridian College, 
Meridian, Miss. 





SHEEP AND GOATS 
He ampshire Ram “Lambs— Ready to “ship. Sunnyside, 
Jonesville, Va. Les f ' 
For Sale—Sheep and Goats—In car lots. Roadview 


Stock Farm, Marion, Ala 

For Sale—One 3-year Shropshire Ram—Price 30 
dollars. Ram lambs, 20 dollars each, J. F. Home- 
wood, Burlington, y| 


A Few Carefully Selected, Registered Hampshire and 


Cheviot Buck Lambs—From blue ribbon’ winners. James 
W. Graves, American National Bank, Richmond, Va. 
HORSES AND JACKS 

For Sale—Spanish Jack, 2 Spanish Jennetts, year- 
old Jennett colt—or would exchange for automobile, or 
for mediura weight circular saw outfit, or for honey 

* ¢. Combs, Gum Neck, N. C. 


bees. 
ae JENNETS 
For “Sale—One- year-old Jennet colt, price $50; or 
exchange for honey bees or for tested Italian Queens. 
e _ Combs, Gum _ N Neck, N. C. 








DOGS 

Female Collie Pups—$4_ each. Beauties. Mark 
Crowley, Arnoldsville, Ga. 

Collie Pups—Three fine males, 3 months old. L. G. 
Jones, Tobaccoville, N. C. PARA Ras 
“For Sale—Registered 100-point, Beautiful White 
Collie Puns—Working kind. Roadview Stock Farm, 

Ala. 


=i, eS ae ee a ee 
“Are You Short of Help?—A White Collie will guard 
your home, protect your family, drive your stock, profit- 
able to raise, @ pleasure to own. Roseland Kennels, 
Burkeville, ya. RS 
Goldsmith, the big winner, fee 
matrons and pups for sale. 
Carolina Kennels, Reidsville, 


~ Airedales—At stud, 
twenty dollars. bred 
Consider trade for pigs. 
North Carolina, 


Registered Airedales—Most 
farm or home. Best watch dog. 


profitable animal for 
Fine companion for 


children Fine stock or hunting deg. Th Government 

war dog. Most intelligent of all Write fer prices. 

Meridian College, Meridian, Miss. (Aetl 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


F Hampshire and Berkshire Cross—Gilts for brood sows, 
3 months old, weight 30 Is., $15. Oak Lawn Farm, 
Graysville, Ga, 


Poland-China- Berkshire Cross Pigs— From pure-bred 
2 litters, not akin, 


stock. zarge, heavy boned, prolific; 

of 10 and 12 pis, $15 pair, at 7 weeks old. Two boars 
and five gilts, same breeding, 8 months, not akin, $35 
each. HU. H. Mischendorf, Forest Depot, Va. 


MISCELLANEOUS LIVESTOCK 











VETCH 
Hairy Vetch—Graded, guaranteed, bushel, $12.50 
100 pounds, $20. Sam Rhyne, Bessemer City, N. C. 
HONEY 
If you have section comb honey for sale, please name 
the lowest price f.o.b. your go describing the 
' quality and quantity. J. T. Hire, Greensboro, N. C. 








~ Fall Cabbage and Tomato Plants—$2 ps per thousand. 


| 
| MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


Oaklin Farm, §& Salisbury, 
Seed Rye, Barl ey and W =n direct. Write 
for prices KF Chelf, Seed Grower, Lox 62-N, 


Ky. 


____ MISCELLANEOUS 


For Sale- —V “Velvet Bean Meal—$2 ~$2 hundred: 


iH arro dsburg, 





“$35 ton. 








G. Dd. Fain Edison, Ga 
Music Stu lents Wante: d—In a great Southern Con- 
servatory Write Meridian College, Meridian, Miss. 
Wanted to Buy—Several old-fashioned, colored, hand 
woven coverlets or bed spreads in fine condition. De- 
scribe fully, state price. Address E. R. Gilgour, 118 
West Saint Clair St., Indianapolis, Ind 
Farmers:—We have a permit from the Government to 
buy your wool and are paying for average lots of clear 
se wool 63e per Ib.; light burry, 55¢ per Ib.; me- 
p Aeon Proteing Oc per Ib.; hard burry, 40c per ID., and 





express charges. J. E. Harris, Morristown, 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


Tenn 


ee aay 


“Farm Lands” —F or bargains sates fn fe feom 1 lands ne 











“The ron liouse City’’ of Georgia, apply to L. M. 
3urns, Moultrie, Ga 
I Have Cash Buyers for Salable Farms—Will deal 
with owners only. Give description, location and cash 
price. James P. White, New Franklin, Mo. 
Your farm subdivided and sold at auction will bring 
more money than if sold as a whole. Write us today. 
| Carolina Re alty Company, Raleigh, N. C. 
| We Have Some Farms for Sale—Near city. If you 
wish a change of climate, soil or people, write for 
| information if Stewart, Monroe, N. C. 
Dairy Farm for Sale—150 acres, 1% miles from 
|} Raleigh. Good house; modern dairy barn; excellent 
cattle and hog pasture under strong wire fence. Pecan 


plentiful supply spring 
tobacco and truck 
bargain. Address 
N. C 
on main public road 
from Whitmire to Newberry, miles from Newberry, 
2% miles from Jalappa (railroad station). 175 acres in 
good state of cultivation, sandy soil with red clay sub- 
soil; 40 acres in good pasture; nice orchard; 225 acres 
| in saw timber. New 6-room dwelling, 7 tenant houses, 
2 good barns, 3 good wells of water, living stream. 
The timber and cord-wood on this place will more than 


130 trees, 8 years old; 
water. Land well adapted to corn, 
cro} An ide ‘al farm at a rare 
‘Farm Owner,”’ Box 284, Raleigh, 
located 
9% 


grove, 


For Sale—450 acres 


pay for it, being only 2% miles from railroad Price 
$20 per acre. Easy terms. Davis Realty Company, 
Newberry, 8. C. 


4 


Protection for your cor 





(21) 849 





“peanuts. 








r 


1s0 0 8} 





* Pays for Itself” 





store. We wiil quote you a delivered price, 
\ Attractive offer for live agents. Address 


If a Martin Steel Crib does not absolutely protec your corn or peanuts from rats, birds, 
thieves, fire and weather, we will take it off your hands and refund your money, 


Every Martin Crib is sold under the above guarantee. The purchaser must be satisfied. 


gauge, heavily galvanized corrugated iron. Write today for our 
ee illustrated booklet. State quantity of corn or peanuts you 












The Martin Crib 
ventilates perfedly; 
prevents spoiling 
and assists curing. 
It needs no repairs 
and will last a life- 
time. Built of 22 





902 Keyser Bldg. 




















LE R. KIMBALL, 





_—~ 

















. 
Registered Duroc-Jersey Hogs 
THIRTY GILTS bred for September and October 
farrow now ready for delivery. Will have fifty 
more ready during next month 
Pigs in Pairs and Trios, Properly Mated. 
SERVICE BOARS AND SOWS ready for shipment. 


Orders received now will be considerably cheaper 
than thirty days later. A sow or gilt that is bred 


now will give you an early fall litter. 
N.C. 








Hargrove, 











Advanced Registry Cows, Heifers and Bulls. Knapp 
Farm, Nashville, Tenn. 

For Sale—Rabbits, Guinea Pigs, Poultry, etc.—We 
buy, sell, exchange. State your wants. Wallace Rab- 
bitry. Rutledge, Ga. 

Vatti 
POULTRY AND EGGS 
LEGHORNS 
~ For Sale—Single Comb Brown Leghorn Pullets— 
April hatched, 75 cents each. Ee. P. Landram, Noel, 
Georgia, 
WYANDOTTES 

White Wyandotte Hens, Pullets and Cockerels. 

Sunnyside, Jonesville, Va. 

CABBAGE | ; 
Fine “Collard Plants—1,000 exuentes. $1; 100 post- 
paid, 20c, Plant Farm, Ulah, N. 
, Cabbage ‘and Collard Plants—Fall saalinn: 250, 65c; 
600, $1.15; 1,000, $1.65, parcel post paid. J. T. Coun 
cill’ & Sons, Franklin, Va. 


Fine Cabbage Plants for . all and Winter Heading— 


Postpaid, 800, 75c; 50 1,000, $1.75 Express, 
25 thousand; io, 006, $10 Collard plants same 
prices, _ Tidewater Plant Company, Franklin, Va. 
CLOVER 


~ Crimson Clover Seed—In chaff, 20 cents . Ridge- 
crest’ Farm, Troutman, N. C. 


Crimson Clover Seed in the Chaff—15. 








cents a pound. 





A. S. Speer, Boonville, N 

For Sale—PBur Clover Seed $1.50 per bushel. Road- 
view Stock Farm, Marion, Ala. . 

Crimson Clover Seed in Chaff—10 ts., $2; 30 Is., 


$5. Order now. Crop short. Leslie Bolick, Conover, 
North Carolina 

+ For Sale—Southern Bur Clover Seed—I{n_the_ bur, 
@ 12%e ¢ pound, 100-Ib. lots delivered. J. C. Killebrew, 
Penelo, N. ©. 


Bur Clover Seed—In bur, screened and cleaned, $1.25 
bushel. Reseeds itself. Planting instructions. , W 
C. 


Pittman, Enticld, N. 


Crimson Clover in the ata 





which is the surest way 


to get stand, 15e¢ pound. Catawba County Farmers’ 
Union Warchouse Co., Newton, N. C 

sur Clover—Just gs swept up, no rocks or clods, no 
noxious weeds or grasses, 40c, bushel of 10 pounds, 
No order for less than 100 pounds. Robt. 8S. Link, 
Abbeville, S. C. 

Bur Clover—Screened, enough dirt left in seed for 


inceulation; no posioss weeds or grasses. 10 pounds 


to bushel, $1 bushel. In large lots, 85c bushel. 
Cothran & Link, orAbbsrile, 8. C. 
OATS 


~ Fulghum _ me Oats for Sale—Elmore Farm, Lake 


Landing, N. 


“PEAS 

Mixed” and Whippoorwill Peas, $2: Brabhams, $2.5 

per bushel f.o.b. J. W. Woolfolk, Fort Valley, Ga. 
PECAN TREES 

All About Papershell Pecan Culture—-Free. Bass 

Pecan Company, Lumberton, Miss. 
‘POTATOES 

Sweet Potato Vines and Plants—Porto Rico, Tri- 
umph, Pumpkin Yam, ‘$1.75 per 1.000. Old-fashion 
Nigger Killer vines, $2.50 per 1,000, cut in short 


lengths ready for setting. Can deliver vines after June 
10th and plants after June 15th. We set vines through 
July and make a good crop of potatoes. Clark Plant 
Co., Thomasville, Ga. 


RYH 
North Carolina Rye Gives Rest Results—$2 40 “bushel, 
cash with order, Luther Cobb, Culberson, N, 





Abruzzi Rye—Direct from the machine 6 per 100 
bounds. You send bags, I pay freight. J, M. Field, 
Climax, N. C. 

For Sale—Native and Abruzzi seed rye, right from 
the machine. Write at once. O. W. Clayton, Brevard, 
North Carolina, 

New Crop Abruzzi Seed Rye, $3.25 per bushel; 








Carolina Black rye, $2.90 per bushel; Southern Tall 
Growing rye, 02.75 per bushel. 5- bushel lots and over, 
5e less per bushel. No orders accepted for less than 


one bushel. All our rye is strictly Southern grown, 


Which we have always found to be most suitable for 


PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK | 


BERKSHIRES 
BERKSHIRES—For sale, Young Pigs—And am book- 
ing orders for summer and fall pigs, out of good cham- 
pion and first prize sows at our largest shows. Sired 
by Baron Value, grand champion bvar, State Fair, 
1917, and Majestic Matchless 4th, first prize boar. 
Choice pigs, $25 each. Everything registered. Every 
thing cholera immuned. LEROY HALL, Hillsboro, N. C. 


_DUROC.- JERSEYS 








PADI —~ 


McKEE BROS. 
Annual Mid-Summer 


Duroc 
Jersey 
Sale 


55 Cholera-Iimmune 
Original Defender-bred 


Sows and Boars 


Biggest of the Big Type 


‘August 6, Forest Home Farm 

















Sensational Setender 67,673, a greater 
individual than his $5,000 si e—7 times 
Grand Champion. Headed as many ist 
prize herds as any living boar, and his 


progeny will breed on. 


Most of this lot bred to Sensational 
and Highland King Defender, sons 
of the original world _famous“De- 
fender. Some from Advancing De- 
fender and Grand Champion Domi- 
nant. We originated and are head- 
quarters.for a Havestarted 
more herds in the South than any 
other herd in the world. Write for 
catalogue. 


Forest Home Farm 
MocKeeBros., Box PF ,Versaillies,Ky. 























Registered Duroc-Jersey Swine 
BIG TYPE——ALL AGES——WRITE FOR PRICES, 
ROBERT L. RIGGS, 


P. 0. Goose Creek, Otranto, S. C. 





Deep River Farm Duroc-Jerseys | 
THE HOME OF THE DEFENDERS. | 





Prices subject 
Write for price list on 
Kirby Seed Company, 


#razing and cover crops for the South. 
to stock quoted being unso.d. 
all other summer and fall seed. 
8. C. 


Gaffney; 





a solid foundation. 


TRUAX’S 
BiG TYPE DUROC SALE 
50 Head Bred Sows, Service 
Boars, Open Gilts. 


The Greatest Opportunity of the year to pur- 
chase foundation stock. Sows are bred to the 
1,015-. Giant Top Col., 
the breed; also to Great King Orion, 
Cherry King. 

EVERYTHING IMMUNED 
I have shipped more high-class Durocs into the 
South than any breeder in the North. I have 
animals that will sell at prices you can afford 
to pay. Vrite today for my handsome, illus- 
trated catalog. 
CHAS. P, TRUAX, Prop., TRUAX FARMS, 

Box B, SYCAMORE, OHIO. 


the largest boar of 
by Orion 4 























J. J. JORDAN & SONS, 


Duroc-Jerseys—Pecan Taxpayer 


Our Big Grand Champion is siring the kind that 





DUROC-JERSEYS 


~ 


FOR SALI SALE 


Registered Duroc-Jersey Pigs 


Male and female, eight and ten weeks old, weigh 36 
end 40 pounds. 
REST TYP E AND COLOR, $18 EACH. 
L. F. COTTEN, R. F. D. 6, OXFORD, N. C. 


_DURHAMS 


FOR SALE 


Poll Durham a one, _etteremteinte to reg- 
istration. grade Poll Durhams 
and Shorthorn Oneitern a to 8 months old. 

Grete Tunis Rem Lambs — 15-16ths puro-bred, 

ese are 

Single Comb Rhode “jsland Red Eggs—Amorican 
Beauty strain, $1.50 per siting of 15, de- 
livered by parcel post. 


Cc. J. JACKSON, 





eon Ones 











HORATIO, 8. 0. 














O. I. C's. 


PPA nnnmnnnns 


—0O. I. C’s and Chester Whites— 


Boars, Bred Gilts, Sows. Young Herds a Specialty. 
No akin; prolific, large kind. Pedigrees free. Write 
for prices and circulars. Prices reasonable. 


F. E. RUEBUSH, SCIOTA, ILLINOIS. 





Booking orders for 0. 1. 
Ready to ship 


C. Pigs. 
in March, Apeii 





and May, 8-10 weeks old, $18 
single, or $35 per pair, no akin, 
D aateed. >. bred Gilts, 
$75; 100-™. Boars, $35; 125-m. 
Soars, iti bred Sows, '585 to $125, westered. 
Ww. 1. OWEN, BEDFORD, VA. 





POLAND- CHINAS © 


ew enn 


BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINAS 


We have for sale 
20 Pedigreed Shoats, 
pairs no akin. 
This is the best bunch 
we ever offered. 

If you are looking 
for size bone oq 

the right breedin 
and stock that have I well cared for, we have it, 


Price $20 each. 
CROSS ROADS STOCK FARMS, 











win. Watch his get at the shows this fall. 300k - 
ing orders for pigs of May farrow { 
McCULLERS, N. Cc. | 


Prosperity, S. C. 














WHOLE ANGUS HERD TO BE SACRIFICED. 


On account 
entire He 


of poor health I must close out my 
rd of Angus Cattle, consisting of 


25 Breeding Cows and One of the 


Best 


19 of the cows 


Herd Bulls in the South. 


now have calves at foot and some 


of them re-bred, 45 head, all told, all registered 


and in gooc 

you want tl 

will move tl 
Will Sell Any Number of the Herd 
W. J. HATCHER, 





1 breeding condition. Act quick if 
1e herd or part of it for, the price 
1em quickly. 


You Want. Come and See Them. 


GREENFIELD, TENN. 











FACTS ABOUT ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


FACT are the best baby beef ma 
a load of “‘Doddies 
steers shown by E. 
off Grand Championship, 


5—Aberdeen-Angus 
** on the Chicago market. 


Reserve Grand Championsh 


Grand Championship—the three best loads of steers of the year—at the Chicago 
Aberdeen-Angus calves won every calf club contest 


International, were all ‘‘babies.’’ 
in Canada last year—Brandon, Regina, Saskatoon, 
Wisconsin State and Forth Worth Championships. 
Froe Literature and List of Breeders “The 
AMERICAN as = ANGUS BREEDERS’ 


outhern Representative: DR. C. OD. 














The three carloads of Aberdeen-Angus 
P. Hall, and bred by Iowa and Illinois breeders, which carried 


oddle Does a Bit 
ASSOCIATION, 817 P 


kers, the term originating with 


ip, and reserve to the Reserve 


Calgary, and Edmonton; also 
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CH 1caGo. 


Bite. 
Exehange Ave.. 
LOWE. Knoxville, Tenn. 











Shanklin’s Jerseys— Bulls and Heifers 


Of Golden Lads, Golden Fern's Lad, Blue Bell, Tormentor, 


Oxford Lads and Eminent Families. 


mo better blood than 
Write for Descriptions and Prices. 


J. A. SHANKLIN, 


Ly Bo know there is 


these famous proven 


Suceesser te 
Tayler Plantation 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 














HEREFORDS HAMPSHIRES 
AGAIN WE GIVE YOU AN OPPORTUNITY 
Grade Hereford Bull Calves— 
The breed that makes beef 
Registered Duroc Pigs— 


The feed lot hog of the South 
ONLY HIGH TYPE, PERSONALLY SELECTED ANI 


KAUL LUMBER CO., 








DUROCS ANGORAS 


T@ ERADICATE THE KAISER’S SCRUB. 
Registered Hampshire Pigs— 
The grazing hog of the South. 
Grade Angora Bucks— 


he soil-building, brush-killing, profit-making goat, 
M ALS ARE SOLD FOR BREEDING PURPOSES 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 











Defender blood will put you on 
ere’s a reason. STOCK 


DEEP RIVER FARM, 


FOR SALE. 
RAMSEUR, N. C. | 


Progressive Farmer Advertisers are 


guaranteed to be as represented, 
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POLAND- CHINAS 





ELM LEAF FARMS 


Announcing Their 


Public Sale of Large Type 


Poland-Chinas 


Everything Cholera Immuned 
Sale at 


WHITE PINE, TENNESSEE, 
THURSDAY, AUGUST 8, 1918. 
This Offering Consists of 


31 SPRING BOARS 
50 Head 15 SPRING GILTS, 
oN eS. 4 TRIED SOWS. 
WILLIAMS WONDER 2ND 
The Greatest Son of the Noted 
Williams Wonder and Black Belle 
Heads Our Herd 


This offering is sired by Giant Bus- 
ter, Baron A, Black Giant, Big Dick 
and Williams Wonder 2nd. We 
have selected the outstanding boars 
and gilts from our large number of 
spring pigs, that are of show ring 
quality and ought to make 800 tbs. 
or better at maturity. Every ani- 
mal in this sale offering is worthy 
of a place in some good herd. If 
you want the quality and bone, to- 
gether with the greatest size that 
can be produced, attend this sale 
or be represented. 
Our Catalog will be mailed upon 
request and gives full information. 
W. C. Williams, Editor of the Na- 
tional Poland-China Journal, and 
E. H. Cathey, of the American 








Swine Herd, will represent ab- 
sent buyers. Write them in our 
care, 


Write them in our care. 
assure you of honorable 
fair treatment. 


and 


We 


Auctioneers: 


COL, JOE FLESHER, 
Dunkirk, Indiana. 


COL. VICK McCLAIN, 


Knoxville, Tennessee, 


J. B. WHITE, Prop., 
ELM LEAF FARMS, 


White Pine, Tennessee. 














Hogs 


MURFREESBORO, 


Poland-China 
ALL REGISTERED—THE BIG TYPE 

T. E. BROWN, Breeder, 
TENNESSEE. 











TAMWORTHS 





TAMWORT 


LARGEST EXHIBITION HERD IN 


Columbia, 


All Ages. English, Canadian 
or American Bred. 


THE SOUTH. 
DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, 
South Carolina. 





ABERDEEN-ANGUS 





ANGUS CATTL 


service hy Trojan-Brica 
ox 


tetered in 
ROSE DALE ‘sTock FARMS, 


Both sexes. all ages, best 
strains. Bulls a. 4 


and Queen Mother sir 
| ww boty potty srAUtion' ree 
4., coming 6 years old, weight 1 


Aw bong Ve. 





HOLSTEINS 





——-RICHLY BRED REGIOTERED HOLSTEINS—— 


Quer Buccess on the show circui: 


RAINTUCKEE HOLSTEIN 


ages and sexes. 
Voung Servies Bulle from Heavy retutins Dams 
circuit, and in making large 
their bh ard. 
mdable Warrantry. 
ARM, Bardstown, Ky. 


Oficial record, insures 
Reasonable Prices. De 





JERSEYS 





——— Three Jersey Bulls 


4. G. STERCHI, 





Fourteen months old. Solid color. 
GRANDSONS OF NOBLE OF OAKLAND 8. 
From high-producing cows. $75 each. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 








AT SUMMER PRICES 
Direct from Kentucky’s greatest 
jack breeding farm. Every animal 
guaranteed. Get ready for the fall 
season by buying now. Write to- 
day for our new booklet and 
prices. We can save you money. 

KENTUCKY JACK FARM, 
’ Joe E. Wright, Owner. 
Junction City, Kentucky. 











South’s First Poland-China Week 


T. J. RAY, of ELK PARK, N. C., 
Closes Out Entire Herd of 


BIG TYPE POLANDS 


AT JOHNSON CITY, TENNESSEE, 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 7th, 1918, 


AT 12:00 O’CLOCK. 


Spring Pigs out of big Ohio and Indiana sows, and sired by such boars as Long Giant, Wilson’s Big Timm, 
Great Mogul and Tennessee Buster, out of Giant Buster and litter mate to Buster’s Dollie. 

All my Great Sows go in this Sale, as I am going to change my location. My stuff is good enough for any- 
body, and you will do well to attend this sale. Railroad facilities the very best. 

Three other sales to follow within a few miles, and all in the cool mountain section of Tennessee—just 
across the Blue Ridge from Asheville, N. C., Blowing Rock, and on the main line of Southern, between 
Bristol, Va., and Knoxville, Tenn. A splendid place for a vacation in mid-summer, whether you buy or not. 


W. C. WILLIAMS, THORNTOWN, INDIANA, will attend 
the sale and buy for those unable to attend. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG, 


T. J. RAY, ELK PARK, N. C. 
Friday, August 9th, 1918 


At Jefferson City, Tennessee 


L, C, FOUST, the well known breeder of Big 
spring a great surprise on his friends, ag its on the 
through the sale ring fifty head of real Big Types 
ringside name the price. This offering is royally bred and is truly 
tion of size and quality seldom found jin the South. 


LISTEN! 


BUSTER’S ROSE by Giant Buster, 
to Williams’ Wonder 2nd for early 

















Type Poland-China hogs, will 
above date that he drives 
and lets the fellow at the 
a combina- 





out of Rose Orphan, 
Fall farrow 


bred 
Timm, 


sells in this sale 
Rosmond by Big Bone 


out of Rose Price, only a yearling, has raised a “crack” litter of 10 this Spring, 
is bred for an early Fall litter to Long Jones, one of the best sons of the fam- 
ous Fessy’s Jones. Three September gilts, sired by Jeff, a son of Missouri Blue 
Valley and out of Buster’s Dolly, a sow that Mr. Foust has refused $1,000 for, 
so in the sale bred to Long Jones. Then come 40 Spring boars and gilts, twen- 


ty of which are sired by Giant Buster and out of such sows as Miss Columbus 
Ist, litter mate to Blue Valley Columbus and Blue Valley Bell that produced 
the great Giant Buster litter for Ed Cook last Spring; this litter from Miss 
Columbus by Giant Buster are bred exactly the same as Belmont Buster and 
Buster’s Giant, the $2,000 pig at the head of R. A. Welch’s herd The next 
litter is out of Buster Maid 4th and sired by GJant Buster; for high arched 
backs, heavy bone, nice heads and ears and great length, this litter excels. 
Buster's Maid 4th was sired by Smooth Chief and out of Giant Maid by Giant 
Buster. This is a line-bred Giant Buster litter and more valuable litter will not sell this year. 
bred sow, will have eight in the sale by Giant Buster that are “killers.” Send for the Foust catalog 
this sale; it is the day after John White’s sale and day before Jesse Hutton’s sale. Geo, R, 
Farmer at all these sales; send him your bids. 


LL. C. FOUST, 


NOTE:—This great sale circuit starts on the 7th with Mr, Ray’s great sale and ends on the 10th with Mr. Jesse Hutton. 
will miss half your life if you don’t make the full circuit, 


Hutton’s Annual Fall Sale 


At Maryville, Tennessee 


AUGUST 10th, 1918 


On the above date we will offer to the public fifty head of the very best Big 
Type Polands that have ever gone out from this herd. We realize this is a 
broad statement, but we have the goods to back it up. 


COME AND BE CONVINCED 


We are going to offer about 50 head; included in this offering will be 10 Bred Sows and Gilts of the very 
choicest breeding; 4 Spring Yearlings, by Big Smooth Hadley, 1 by Big Ben, 1 by Long Wonder, 1 by Big 
Hercules, 1 by King of Wonders, 1 by Blue Valley Ed, 1 by King Charles, and the remainder of the offering 
are three Fall Gilts by Giant Ben and about 35 Spring Pigs, sired by the most famous boars of the breed. 
One litter that deserves special mention has for their sire Gertsdale Jumbo and their dam is Smooth Mol- 
lie 2nd, the $800 sow Mr. Hutton purchased in the great Shelton sale. Giantess Wonder has a litter by 
Gertsdale Jones. King’s Pride has litter by Blue Valley Ed. Big Best 3rd has litter by Prairie Giant. 
Roberta 2nd has a litter by Chief Defender. Ben’s Big Spot has a litter by Americus. Pigs from these 
great litters go to make the offering attractive. Where can you find such a collection of breeding? This 
sale follows John White’s at White Pine, Tenn., on the 8th of August,and L. C. Foust, at Jefferson City, 
Tenn., on the 9th of August. Attend all three of these good sales at one expense. Write to Jesse Hutton 
for the catalog; it gives full particulars. Those who can’t attend will receive satisfactory treatment by 
sending bids to Geo. R. Hooks, representative of The Progressive Farmer; he always works to the buy- 
er’s interest. 


JESSE HUTTON, Marysville, Tenn. 


NOTE.—Did you read the ads above mine? If you didn't, do it now, as I am going to expect to meet you at the first sale for 
I know if you make the first one, you’ll stick for mine, Let's all work together and make this the greatest week Poland- 
Chinas have ever had in the South. We can do it if you help, but if you don’t, well! !! ! 





All, a Jno. Miller 
and arrange to attend 
Hooks represents The Progressive 


Queen of 


Jefferson City, Tenn. 





You 




















lover of Poland-Chinas should take a special interest in these great offerings, as these breed- 


NOTE,.—Every breeder and 
Grab your hat and come to these sales, 


ers are “blazing the trail’ by putting on the South’s first great Poland-China circuit. 
even if you do not intend to buy. The kind they are offering are pretty apt to make you change your mind. If you can’t 
come, send me your mail bid, and I assure you that you wil) treatment—get a catalog and meet me at these 
sales. Address me care of any ef the above breeders—I'll get it. GEO. R. HOOKS, Livestock Representative, 


have fair 
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Saturday, July 27, 1918] 
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USE AND CARE OF MACHINERY IN AUGUST 


G. H. ALFORD 


i 





OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Address Letters to “‘ The Young People’s Department”. The Progressive Farmer 











are idle during many days every 

year. They lose time because it 
is too hot, too cold, too dry or too 
wet. While this class of farmers are 
idling their time away, the most suc- 
cessful farmers are getting every- 
thing done at the right time in order 
to keep the numerous odd jobs out of 
the way of the field work. They real- 
ize the fact that field work deter- 
mines the crops they can grow, and 
spend every hour that the weather 
and soil conditions will permit in the 
field. 


\ LARGE per cent of the farmers 


* * * 


The most successful farmers clean 
the fence rows and ditch banks, re- 
pair the fencing, buildings, etc., erect 
new buildings, whitewash and paint 
the buildings, keep all tools, imple- 
ments and machinery bright and 
sharp, and repair all gear and harness 
while it is raining, while the land is 
too wet to go in the fields or during 
slack times in the summer and win- 
ter. These matters are attended to 
during such times by the most suc- 
cessful farmers, and there is little 
danger of having to stop field work 
just when the time of teams and men 
is worth the most. 

** * 

It takes planning and thinking to 

keep work which can be done at al- 
- most any time out of the way of rush 

work. The season demands that we 

do the rush work, but we must use 

our brains and notebooks if we do 

the other work when there is no rush 

work to do. 

* * * 

The diversified cotton farmer is ex- 
ceedingly busy during September, Oc- 
tober and November, and for this rea- 
son it is very important that the gear, 
harness, tools, implements and ma- 
chinery be put in first-class condition 
in August. The fall rainy days can be 
used to good advantage in ginning 
cotton and in marketing cotton and 
other crops. There will be no time 
for repairing gear and implements. 

x *k * 


The repairing of harness and farm 
implements is the first job that 
should be attended to during the 
month of August. It will soon be 
time to market farm produce and to 
plant oats, wheat, rye, barley, crim- 
son and bur clovers and vetch, and 
the gear, wagon, plows, harrows, fer- 
tilizer distributors and seeders should 
be ready for work. The harness, wa- 
gon and all farm implements and ma- 
chinery should be carefully examined 
at an early date and a list of the re- 
Pair parts needed made so that they 
may be bought on the next trip to 
town. 

* oe * 

Only a very few parts of the aver- 
age farm machine are subject to 
wear, and if not broken by careless 
handling will last for years. All the 
parts subject to wear are renewable 
at a small expense, and if the machine 
is kept in good repair it will do satis- 
factory work indefinitely. 

“9° @ 


It is hot in August, but all repair 
work may be done under the shade of 
trees. It is usually advisable to take 
the implements and machines to 
pieces and straighten the bent parts 
and replace the badly worn parts. Ev- 
ery part should be thoroughly clean- 
ed, and the wearing parts oiled or 
greased before they are put together. 
This method of repairing implements 
and machines insures the discovery 
of all broken and badly worn parts, 
makes it possible to thoroughly clean 
all parts and to lubricate all wearing 
Parts and, most important of all, 
makes a machine expert out of the 
farmer. 

* * OX 

After the implements and machines 
ave been cleaned and all broken 
and badly worn parts replaced, the 
Cutting parts should be sharpened 








and the wearirg parts well lubricated. 
The entire implement or machine 
should then be painted to protect the 
wooden and metal parts from mois- 
ture and air. Besides prolonging. the 
life of the implement or machine, it 
does much more satisfactory work. 
= * * 

The success of the present-day 
farmer largely depends upon the ju- 
dicious use and care of improved 
farm implements and machinery. 
There never has been a more oppor- 
tune time for the purchase of riding 
plows, disk, peg-tooth lever and 
spring-tooth harrows, lime and fer- 
tilizer sowers, grain drills, seeders 
and other farm machinery. It is not 
only the patriotic duty of every farm- 
er to grow maximum crops, but the 
present high prices afford him an op- 
portunity to pay debts and buy Lib- 
erty Bonds and. War Saving Stamps. 

* * 


Every two-horse farmer should 
have a good two-horse plow, two sec- 
tions of a peg-tooth lever harrow, an 
8-16 or 8-18 disk harrow, a grain drill 
with a fertilizer attachment, a mow- 
ing machine, a hay rake and numer- 
ous other machines. Even the one- 
horse farmer should use lever spring- 
tooth harrows, small disk harrows, 
small grain drills, one-horse mowing 
machines and so on and on. Horse 
power and machinery should increase 
the efficiency of human labor as much 
as possible. 

* a @ 

The scarcity of labor caused by the 
Civil war was a most important influ- 
ence in bringing about the rapid in- 
troduction of labor-saving machinery. 
The great shortage of labor at the 
present time, due to the war, should 
cause the introduction of more labor- 
saving machinery on many thousands 
of farms. 


Five Good Winter Cover Crops 


(Concluded from page 6, column 4) 








day, and the results from this method 
of seeding are usually very satisfac- 
tory. One bushel of seed per acre is 
the amount usually recommended, 
though we believe five or six pecks 
will as a rule give better results. 
During a mild winter rye frequently 
furnishes considerable grazing during 
December, January and February. If 
the crop is to be followed by cotton 
or corn it should be plowed under in 
March as a rule, before the plants be- 
come so woody that they will not de- 
cay rapidly. 
V.—Oats 
AS A cover crop that is easy and in- 
expensive to sow, and one with 
which it is usually easy to get good 
stands, oats have much to recommend 
them. In fact, on all fields where 
there is not a winter crop of clover, 
vetch or rye growing, oats should by 
all means be planted, even if they are 
not intended to be harvested. The 
plant food saved and the humus made 
by turning them under in March will 
far more than pay for the cost of the 
seed and the expense of seeding. 


Where oats are used as a cover 
crop, two to three bushels per acre 
planted in September will usually be 
about right. As with rye, the three or 
five-furrow one-horse drill run in the 
cotton or corn middles will be 
found an excellent means of putting 
in the crop. In case it is desired to 
fertilize the oats at planting time, 
these drills usually have a fertilizer 
attachment that may be used. 

As a general rule, a home-grown 
variety of oats is usually best for any 
particular section. In case such a va- 
riety’ cannot be had, the Red Rust- 
proof variety should be used. As with 
rye, where oats are used as a cover 
crop they should be plowed under in 
March before too heavy and rank a 
stalk growth has been made. 











PETTY JEALOUSIES 


VERY boy and girl should be ready to 

give credit where credit is due, to for- 
give and to forget. 

One occasionally finds a person who 
never forgets a misdeed or a fault in 
someone else. If somebody mentions the 
fact that Jim Smith made a big success 
of pig club work, the jealous person is 
ready with the reply: “‘Yes. But he cer- 
tainly did make a complete failure with 
his acre of corn!”’ 

And thus Jim Smith's failure in grow- 
ing corn may be used to nullify his every 
praiseworthy accomplishment for a per- 
iod of ten years. 

Let’s join heartily in the praise of oth- 
er boys and girls when they deserve it, 
and at the same time forget to mention 
some old fauit of theirs. 

Giving credit to whom credit is due 
will make of a boy or a girl a better boy 
or a better girl. 














Building Up Land With Bur Clover 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 
od the summer of 1915 my father and I 
went to the state test farm in Edgecombe 
County to get some bur clover seed. We had 
often heard of it improving land greatly. 

We sowed about ten or fifteen acres of bur 
clover, but got a stand that year in but a 
few small places, In one place near our 
house we let the scattering clover stay for 
seed. 

In the fall of 1916 we had a better stand 
of clover so we again let it stay for seed. Then 
in the spring of 1917 there was a fine stand of 
clover. When it was dry enough to remove 
the clover, I mowed it and let the seed stay 
there, 

I planted some pop corn behind it and the 
corn was fine. 

Last fall the seed came up and the plat 
of ground was covered with clover. This 
spring the clover grew about waist high, and 
it bent down when it was in full bloom. When 
the seed were dry we gathered them up, 
and got about seventeen bushels off of a 
place about one hundred and twenty-five 
feet long and fifteen feet wide. We now 
have some fine cabbage and tomatoes grow- 
ing on this clover spot. 

Every year since we have been planting 
the cover crops such as clover, oats, rye and 
wheat, and have been growing fine crops of 
cotton, corn, tobacco, soy beans, etc. 

RAYMOND MOORE (Age 17), 
Rocky Mount, N. C., Rt 3. 


. ° 
How We Keep Our Farm in Winter 
(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 
or® idea of good farming is to have 
something growing always if possible. 
So after our cotton has been picked over 
once We have a bushel of rye sowed in each 
and followed by a big sweep. This 
furnishes excellent winter pasturage for our 





acre, 


cows, calves, hogs, chickens, turkeys, geese 
and ducks. In the spring.just before cotton 
planting time we turn this under and it 


seems equal to a coat of stable manure. 

We also have a field of Mexican June 
corn, and after that is broadcasted in peas 
and laid by a crop of bur clover comes up of 
its own free will, having been planted three 
years ago, and left to go to seed every 
spring. 

What a picture this is in winter when the 
farms about us are bare. It certainly helps 
to keep the young things growing and the 
old animals fat. 

The hens begin to think it is spring and 
go singing around and we soon begin to 
bring in baskets of eggs daily. 

After the clover vines dry we get the big 
rake and rake them up, and use for hay for 
the animals, and then we get up some seed 


‘to plant somewhere else. 


We also plant a lot of oats and wheat. 
We always have plenty of home-made flour 
and some to sell. Our land is no slacker, 
but is helping to win this war. 

MARY LAW, Jr. (Age 12). 

Elliott, S. C. 


How the Baby Squirrels Are Fed 


ISTER and I were out hunting late one 





afternoon, and while walking along a 
narrow path surrounded by little green 
bushes and trees on one side and a large 


blue lake on the other, we heard a little 
cracking noise, and looking about we saw a 
little squirrel in the fork of an old tree 
feeding some acorns, peanuts or pecans to 
her little ones. When they had eaten these 
she went down to the foot of the tree and 
began scratching close under the root of the 


tree as though she was hunting something. 
At last we saw her and she had something 
in her mouth and was going back the 
tree, 


up 


Then we watched her take the nut, crack 
it and feed it to her little babies. But just 
as she was coming down again she spied us 
watching her. She then ran down the tree 
and across to another tree which she ran up 
and hid in some moss. Then sister and I 
went down to the foot of the tree where we 
had seen the little squirrel digging, and to 
our great surprise we saw she had some 





acorns, peanuts and pecans stored safely 
away. MARENA SIMMONS, 
Leo, 8. C. 
Pig Club Boy Invests in War 


* 
Savings 
L“st April I joined the pig club, and 
bought a pretty Poland-China pig from my 
father. I fed and took good care of her. 

In the fall she found three little pigs of 
which I was very proud, 

When my sow had weaned them I sold her 
for $29.50. The feed and other things for 
her and her babies cost $20. After paying 
these expenses I gained $9.50 on her alone. I 
then sold one of the pigs for $4.75 and the 
other two for $9, making a gain of $23.25 ou 
all my hogs. With this I bought three war 
savings certificates and I put $4.75 of the 
rest into a bank. 


Besides, I raised the best pig in my club 
and won $5.75 in Thrift Stamps. I was 
given a registered Poland-China pig by 


promising to give two of her female pigs to 
our parish agent to be given to other boys on 
the same plan. 
I joined the pig and corn clubs this year 
and my corn is very pretty. . 
LEE WILSON, Jr. 


Lecompte, La., Rt. 1. 


How Our School Sold War Savings 
Stamps 





oO NE morning in chapel our professor ark- 
ed each grade to sell some W. S. S. If we 
sold our allotment we didn’t have to come to 
school on Friday, but if we didn’t we had to 
come to school on Friday and Saturday. 

Mr. Mulford told us one morning about ten 
o'clock that we had to have $1,600 worth by 
six o'clock. Each pupil was asked to buy or 
sell one W. S. S., if not both. 

Our room, the fifth grade, was asked to 
sell $50 worth. One of the boys got an auto- 
mobile and carried us around. I bought one 
W. S. S. costing $4.16. My little sister and 
brother bought one too. Each of us had 
$3.50 and papa gave us enough to finish out 
$4.16. 

At six o'clock our school met and we ha@ 
sold $2,300 worth. The fifth grade sold $10@ 
worth. SALLIE BELLE MARTIN, 


Simpsonville, S. C., Rt. 1. 


Blue Grosbeak 


T= grosbeaks are remarkable for their 

bright coloring, there being the cardinat 
grosbeak, or red bird, which is entirely red 
except for a black patch under the chin, the 
Evening grosbeak which is beautifully cotor- 
ed with black, white and rose, and the Blue 
grosbeak which is a deep blue, except’ its 
wings which are chestnut colored. 

The blue grosbeak is slightly smaller than 
the cardinal, being but seven inches long. It 
is easily identified by its deep blue body and 
tail and chestnut colored wings. 

Its song is a beautiful warble uttered 
smoothly and rapidly, its call note is a 
sharp, metallic chirp. 

These birds may be found in bushes along 
road sides, in orchards, and scrubby growths 
usually at low elevations. 

Their nests are made of small sticks and 
grass placed usually at low elevations in 
bushes, into which they lay four or five 
bluish white eggs. 

They spend the winter south of the United 
States, reutrning to us about the first of 
May. J. C. JONES. 








An official of the Board of Health in a 
Massachusetts town notified a citizen that 
his license to keep a cow on his premises had 
expired. In reply to this letter the officiat 
received the following communication: 


“Monsieur Bord of Helit.—TI just got your 
notis that my licens to*Keep my cow has ex- 
pire. I wish to inform you, M’sieur Bord of 
Helt, that my cow she beat you to it—she 
expire t’ree weeks ago. Much oblige. Yours 
with respek.—Exchange. 





Happiness is contagious. Get exposed. 
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Reuter’s Seeds Will Help You to Make Bigger Yields and Better Crops 


Practically every Southern farmer is doing his level best, under 


so urgently needed. 


increasing handicaps to maintain a maximum acreage of foods and feeds 
Many cannot increase acreage, but most all can increase yields. As pure-bred and grade hogs and cattle and sheep have 


replaced razor-backs and-scrubs and the profits of stock-raising have multiplied, so will the sowing of pure-bred, clean, selected seeds, to- 
gether with soil management increase the yields of cultivated acres and add increased profits. The difference between poor seed and good, clean 
seed is ordinarily an increase of 10 to 20 per cent in greater yields, and good management can make it much more. Suitable winter cover crops, 
such as Crimson Clover, Spotted Burr Clover, Abruzzi Rye, etc., will aid much in increasing crops planted on the same land next spring. 15- 
bushel corn and one-third bale cotton yields, the South’s acre averages, are not profitable yields, but profitable yields can be made on the same 
lands by sowing winter legumes this fall. It’s largely a matter of management and using the best seed. 

Reuter’s Field Seeds are all choice, field-seleécted, true-to-type and variety, and carefully re-cleaned so that no trash, chaff, foreign and nox- 
ious weed seeds are shipped out. The result—when you sow Reuter’s Seeds you sow a full quantity of fresh, high-germinating, selected seed. 


Plant the Crops that Require Least Labor 





COVER CROPS You're not giving your soil a chance to do its 
best if you fail to plant Cover Crops. Alfalfa, Crimson Clover, Burr 
Clover, Red Clover, Winter Vetch, etc., deserve your consideration. 
They can be grazed from about November 15 to April 15; they prevent 
soil erosion and‘loss of plant food on otherwise bare land; they trans- 
fer nitrogen from the air; fill the soil with needed humus; furnish 
large quantities of valuable feed. To get your lands rich without big 
fertilizer bills you must plant winter legumes. My strains of Alfalfa, 
Crimson Clover, Red Clover, Southern Burr Clover, Sweet Clover, 
White Clover, Winter Vetch, ctc., are selected for Southern sowing, 
grown to my order, thoroughly re-cleaned and priced as low as good, 
clean seed can be sold. Tell me your needs and let me quote you and 
send samples. 


GRAINS The South produced a record crop of Winter Grains this 
year. It must produce still more the coming year. The need of grain 
is greater than ever. Two-thirds of the people of this country are 
non-producing consumers of food in normal times, This ratio is even 
greater today with every available man in the army and navy and 
War Industry. Every portion of the South can produce Oats. Most 
of our lands will grow Wheat profitably. Abruzzi Rye and Southern 
Rye and Barley will do well. Abruzzi Rye planted in September can 
be grazed by Christmas and no better feed for cattle, hogs and poul- 
try is known. My seed grain stocks are selected from Southern seed 
farms, grown under my direction, and are recleaned and put up in 
even-weight bags. Let me quote you on your needs. 


Your War Garden 


Too many Southern farm homes have a pit- 
ifully little variety of vegetables during late 
summer, fall and winter months. Some have 
sweet potatoes, turnips, etc., but there is 
scarcely a vegetable that cannot be success- 
fully grown in late summer and fall. Plan 
now to have a real War Garden for yourself. 
Ask me for my War Garden Booklet. It will 
give you full information for growing fall and 
winter garden crops. There’s no excuse for 
not having fresh vegetables on Southern 
farm tables nearly every month in the year. 
Reuter’s Peerless Vegetable Seeds produce 
many of the big-paying truck crops. They 
are the proper sort for home gardens. 











WAR GARDEN 
COLLECTION 


20 Packets of Garden 
Seeds for 50c Postpaid 














Market Gardeners 


From Southwest Texas to Tropical Florida 
the Market Gardeners are learning from 
profitable experience that it pays to plant 
Reuter’s Seeds. Each season my business 
from commercial growers increases greatly, 
and solely because the seeds that I supply 
them are superior in every way. I take no 
chances on the source of my stocks—I pay 
top prices to my growers and insist upon 
nothing but the finest. If you are a com- 
mercial gardener, growing for profit, write 
me for Special Market Gardeners’ Price List. 
It prices all seeds and supplies you require. 
Special attention, prompt shipment, ete., 
given all such orders. Write today. 


CHRIS. REUTER 


UNITED STATES FOOD ADMINISTRATION LICENSE No. G-12758 


“South’s Foremost Seedsman” 





NEW ORLEANS 





Special Quotations 


I always consider it a privilege to be per- 
mitted to quote farmers and gardeners on 
their seed and supply needs. My stocks are 
all selected for Southern conditions and de- 
mands and I constantly endeavor to improve 
them, for I know that Quality always pays. 
No matter what you may contemplate buying, 
if it’s Seed, Insecticides, Tools and Imple- 
ments, Etc., just drop me a line, tell me what 
you want, and I'll promptly quote you a price 
that will interest you. I am specially pre- 
pared right now to quote on all good Field 
and Garden Seeds and can make prompt ship- 
ment. Remember—if it comes from Reuter, 
you can depend upon the Quality. 





TURNIP SEED 
COLLECTION 
7 Varieties—7 ounces 
1 ounce of each variety 


for $1.00 Postpaid. 











